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FOREWORD 


PERE aS A MO Oe Cree SEN RLS, 





WE cannot have too much of a good thing, so here 
is another little book of stories written by Charles 
Dickens. Many of you will have already read his 
longer stories. We shall now meet some more delight- 
ful Dickens people, and perhaps we shall enjoy 
following a single strand of a. tale: that is woven 
round only two or three characters as much as we 
enjoy the unravelling of his more complicated plots. 
Though they were well known to the children of 
Dickens’s time, at least six of the stories in this 
book have been for a long time almost forgotten. 
They lay buried in numbers of Household Words and 
All the Year Round, two magazines of which Dickens 
was the editor. It is hard to believe that the children 
of these stories can have been the ‘“‘old fashion 
children of which we see, in old fashioned books, 
dark woodcuts and engravings that somehow make 
us feel depressed. After reading Hokday Romance 
the lives of these boys and girls no longer appear to 
us strange and remote. They cease to be old fashioned, 
just as children of other countries cease to be foreign 
when we have lived among them and learned their 
language. What they really said and did, and how 
they played almost the same games of make-believe 
as modern children, Dickens shows us in these 
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absurd sketches written, as he pretends, by them- 
selves. The Princess Alicia, Captain Boldheart, Mrs. 
Orange and Mrs. Alicumpaine, with their patronising 
“grown up” talk, will seem familiar to all of us. 

Nearly all the stories in this book were suggested 
by people Dickens met, or by some episode in his 
life. There is not much doubt that the little boy in 
“Gone Astray” was Charles Dickens himself. Years 
later he spoke of his delight, when a child, in being 
“taken out for a walk in the real town, especially 
if it were anywhere about Covent Garden or the 
Strand.” He also recalled the time when misfortune 
had come upon his family. His father was imprisoned 
for debt, there was no money for sending him to 
school, and until work was found for him in a blacking 
warehouse the ‘very queer small boy” with “long 
and light curly hair’’ would wander forlornly about 
the streets of London. “I was such a little fellow,” 
he said, ‘““with my poor white hat, little jacket, and 
corduroy trousers, that frequently when I went into 
the bar of a strange public house for a glass of ale 
or porter to wash down the saveloy! and the loaf 
I had eaten in the street, they didn’t like to give 
it to me.” 

From his memories of earlier days than these, 
when he was at school at Chatham, Dickens wrote 
Holiday Romance. In the melodramatic and somewhat 
exaggerated story of “‘ William Tinkling”’ he probably 
thought of the games he had played in the field near 

1 Sausage. 
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Clover Lane. Forster describes, in his Life of Dickens, 
how the little boy had been “delivered from the 
dungeons of Seringapatam, an immense pile (of 
haycock), by his countrymen the victorious British 
(boy next door and his two cousins), and had been 
recognised with ecstasy by his affianced one (Miss 
Green), who had come all the way from England 
(second house in the Terrace) to marry him.” 

Monsieur Mutuel, who was always surprising 
Monsieur the Englishman in his covert acts of 
kindness to Little Bebelle, is a type that most of 
us who have been in France will recognise. When 
spending three summers in Boulogne Dickens often 
spoke of a delightful landlord who was known as 
M. Beaucourt-Mutuel, and it was from him that 
this portrait was partly drawn. 

Cheerfulness is the chief note of ‘““A Message from 
the Sea,” and this is largely due to the vigorous and 
breezy personality of Captain Jorgan. In the Letters 
of Charles Dickens we find a clue to his identity. 
“Here and there, in the description of the sea-going 
hero,” writes Dickens to his American friend, Captain 
Morgan, “I have given a touch or two of remem- 
brance of Somebody you know.” 

“Mugby Junction”’ is a thin disguise, once more 
caused by a changed initial, for a place of which 
everybody will guess the name. It was during a wait 
here that the subject was suggested to Dickens, 
although his model for the character of Lamps was 
a lamp foreman at Tilbury, to whom the author 
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gave a copy of his “‘portrait’’ when it was published. 

Railways were becoming common enough in 1866 
when this story was written, but it is not likely that 
Dickens, who was born and bred in coaching days, 
could ever have taken the new speed of travelling 
as a matter of course. Never before had human 
beings travelled faster than a horse can gallop. This 
story shows us how much Dickens saw the deep 
poetic significance of this mighty traffic that had 
suddenly appeared on the earth—a _ stupendous 
power, grown from the thought of a man, that might 
last until the end of time. He knew the terror of what 
could happen if this power should slip out of control, 
as only a year before writing “Mugby Junction” 
he had been one of the few that escaped unhurt 
from a ghastly railway accident at Staplehurst. 

When living at Gad’s Hill, near Rochester, Dickens, 
armed with his favourite blackthom stick, would 
often wander about the country lanes. His dogs 
went everywhere with him and he would stop and 
talk to any tramps he met, “with carts or caravans 
—the Gipsy tramp, the Show tramp, the Cheap 
Jack,” and study their patter. It was here that he 
came across Doctor Marigold, and the story he wrote 
about him, though not quoted here, was one of the 
most popular of his readings. 

“A Child’s Dream of a Star” was based upon 
memories of his childhood at Chatham. He and 
Fanny Dickens, his eldest sister, had often looked 
out of one of the top windows of their house from 
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where they could see the church and churchyard. 
They made friends with one special star, and when 
Fanny died, about thirty years later, Dickens remem- 
bered their childish thoughts about this star, and 
wove them into this story. 

It is true that in some of his books he allowed 
himself to be too sentimental, but often there was 
a sincere reason for true sentiment, such as his grief 
over his sister’s death. And we must remember that 
the people Dickens chiefly wrote about are very 
sentimental as a class, and if we knew the under life 
of London as well as he did we should find that 
many of his pictures are true to life and painted 
entirely without exaggeration. 
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GONE ASTRAY 


WHEN I was a very small boy indeed, both in years 
and stature, I got lost one day in the City of London. 
I was taken out by Somebody (shade of Somebody 
forgive me for remembering no more of thy identity)), 
as an immense treat, to be shown the outside of 
Saint Giles’s Church. I had romantic ideas in con- 
nection with that religious edifice; firmly believing 
that all the beggars who pretended through the 
week to be blind, lame, one armed, deaf and dumb, 
and otherwise physically afflicted, laid aside their 
pretences every Sunday, dressed themselves in 
holiday clothes, and attended divine service in the 
temple of their patron saint. I had a general idea 
that the reigning successor ot Bamfylde Moore 
Carew acted as a sort of churchwarden on these 
occasions, and sat in a high pew with red curtains. 
It was in the springtime when these tender notions 
of mine, bursting forth into new shoots under the 
influence of the season, became sufficiently trouble- 
Some to my parents and guardians to occasion 
Somebody to volunteer to take me to see the outside 
13 
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of Saint Giles’s Church, which was considered likely 
(I suppose) to quench my romantic fire, and bring 
me to a practical state. We set off after breakfast. 
I have an impression that Somebody was got up in 
a striking manner—in cord breeches of fine texture 
and milky hue, in long jean gaiters, in a green coat 
with bright buttons, in a blue neckerchief, and a 
monstrous shirt-collar. I think he must have newly 
come (as I had myself) out of the hop grounds of 
Kent. I considered him the glass of fashion and the 
mould of form: a very Hamlet without the burden 
of his difficult family affairs. 

We were conversational together, and saw the 
outside of Saint Giles’s Church with sentiments of 
satisfaction, much enhanced by a flag flying from 
the steeple. I infer that we then went down to 
Northumberland House in the Strand to view the 
celebrated lion over the gateway. At all events, 
I know that in the act of looking up with mingled 
awe and admiration at that famous animal I lost 
Somebody. 

The child’s unreasoning terror of being lost comes 
as freshly on me now as it did then. I verily believe 
that if I had found myself astray at the North Pole, 
instead of in the narrow, crowded, inconvenient 
street over which the lion in those days presided, 
I could not have been more horrified. But, this 
first fright expended itself in a little crying 
and tearing up and down; and then I walked, 
with a feeling of dismal dignity upon me, into a 
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court, and sat down on a step to consider how to get 
through life. 

To the best of my belief, the idea of asking my way 
home never came into my head. It is possible that 
I may, for the time, have preferred the dismal] dignity 
of being lost; but I have a serious conviction that in 
the wide scope of my arrangements for the future, 
I had no eyes for the nearest and most obvious 
course. I was but very juvenile; from eight to nine 
years old, I fancy. 

I had one and fourpence in my pocket, and a 
pewter ring with a bit of red glass in it on my little 
finger. This jewel had been presented to me by the 
object of my affections, on my birthday, when we 
had sworn to marry, but had foreseen family obstacles 
to our union, in her being (she was six years old) of 
the Wesleyan persuasion, while I was devotedly 
attached to the Church of England. The one and 
fourpence were the remains of half a crown, presented 
on the same anniversary by my godfather—a man 
who knew his duty and did it. 

Armed with these amulets, I made up my little 
mind to seek my fortune. When I had found it, 
I thought I would drive home in a coach and six, 
and claim my bride. I cried a little more at the idea 
of such a triumph, but soon dried my eyes and came 
out of the court to pursue my plans. These were, 
first to go (as a species of investment) and see the 
Giants in Guildhall, out of whom I felt it not improb- 
able that some prosperous adventure would arise; 
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failing that contingency, to try about the City for 
any opening of a Whittington nature; baffled in that 
too, to go into the army as a drummer. 

So, I began to ask my way to Guildhall: which 
I thought meant, somehow, Gold or Golden Hall; 
I was too knowmg to ask my way to the Giants, 
for I felt it would make people laugh. I remember 
how immensely broad the streets seemed now I was 
alone, how high the houses, how grand and mysterious 
everything. When I came to Temple Bar, it took 
me half an hour to stare at it, and I left it unfimished 
even then. I had read about heads being exposed on 
the top of Temple Bar, and it seemed a wicked old 
place, albeit a noble monument of architecture and 
a paragon of utility. When at last I got away from it, 
behold, I came, the next minute, on the figures at 
St. Dunstan’s! Who could see those obliging monsters 
strike upon the bells and go? Between the quarters 
there was the toyshop to look at—still there, at this 
present writing, in a new form—and even when 
that enchanted spot was escaped from, after an 
hour or more, then Saint Paul’s arose, and how was 
I to get beyond its dome, or to take my eyes from 
its cross of gold? I found it a long journey to the 
Giants, and a slow one. 

I came into their presence at last, and gazed up 
at them with dread and veneration. They looked 
better tempered, and were altogether more shimy- 
faced, than I had expected; but they were very big, 
and, as I judged their pedestals to be about forty 
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feet high, I considered that they would be very big 
indeed if they were walking on the stone pavement. 
I was in a state of mind as to these and all such 
figures, which I suppose holds equally with most 
children. While I knew them to be images made of 
something that was not flesh and blood, I still 
invested them with attributes of life—with conscious- 
ness of my being there, for example, and the power 
of keeping a sly eye upon me. Being very tired I got 
into the corner under Magog, to be out of the way 
of his eye, and fell asleep. 

When I started up after a long nap, I thought 
the giants were roaring, but it was only the city. 
The place was just the same as when I fell asleep: 
no beanstalk, no fairy, no princess, no dragon, no 
opening in life of any kind. So, bemg hungry, I thought 
I would buy something to eat, and bring it in there 
and eat it, before going forth to seek my fortune 
on the Whittington plan. 

I was not ashamed of buying a penny roll in a 
baker’s shop, but I looked into a number of cooks’ 
shops before I could muster courage to go into one. 
At last, I saw a pile of cooked sausages in a window 
with the label, ‘‘Small Germans, A Penny.’’ Embol- 
dened by knowing what to ask for, I went in and 
said, “If you please will you sell me a small German ?”’ 
which they did, and I took it, wrapped in paper in 
my pocket, to Guildhall. 

The giants were still lying by, im their sly way, 
pretending to take no notice, so I sat down in another 
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corner, when what should I see before me but a dog 
with his ears cocked. He was a black dog, with a bit 
of white over one eye, and bits of white and tan in 
his paws, and he wanted to play—frisking about me, 
rubbing his nose against me, dodging at me sideways, 
shaking his head and pretending to run away back- 
wards, and making himself good-naturedly ridiculous, 
as if he had no consideration for himself, but wanted 
to raise my spirits. Now, when I saw this dog I thought 
of Whittington, and felt that things were coming 
right; I encouraged him by saying, “Hi, boy!” 
“Poor fellow!” “Good dog!” and was satisfied that 
he was to be my dog for ever afterwards, and that 
he would help me to seek my fortune. 

Very much comforted by this (I had cried a little 
at odd times ever since I was lost), I took the small 
German out of my pocket, and began my dinner by 
biting off a bit and throwing it to the dog, who 
immediately swallowed it with a one-sided jerk, 
like a pill. While I took a bit myself, and he looked 
me in the face for a second piece, I considered by 
what name I should call him. I thought Merrychance 
would be an expressive name, under the circumstances; 
and I was elated, I recollect, by inventing such a 
good one, when Merrychance began to growl at me 
in a most ferocious manner. 

I wondered he was not ashamed of himself, but 
he didn’t care for that; on the contrary he growled 
a good deal more. With his mouth watering, and his 
eyes glistening, and his nose in a very damp state, 
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and his head very much on one side, he sidled about 
on the pavement in a threatening manner and 
growled at me, until he suddenly made a snap at 
the small German, tore it out of my hand, and went 
off with it. He never came back to help me seek my 
fortune. From that hour to the present, when I am 
forty years of age, I have never seen my faithful 
Merrychance again. 

I felt very lonely. Not so much for the loss of 
the small German though it was delicious (I knew 
nothing about highly peppered horse at that time) 
as on account of Merrychance’s disappointing me 
so cruelly; for I had hoped he would do every friendly 
thing but speak, and perhaps even come to that. 
I cried a little more, and began to wish that the 
object of my affections had been lost with me, for 
company’s sake. But, then I remembered that she 
could not go into the army as a drummer; and I dried 
my eyes and ate my loaf. Coming out, I met a milk- 
woman, of whom I bought a pennyworth of milk; 
quite set up again by my repast, I began to roam 
about the city, and to seek my fortune in the 
Whittington direction. 

When I go into the city, now, it makes me sorrowful 
to think that I am quite an artful wretch. Strolling 
about it as a lost child, I thought of the British 
Merchant and the Lord Mayor, and was full of 
reverence. Strolling about it now, I laugh at the 
sacred liveries of state, and get indignant with the 
corporation as one of the strongest practical jokes 
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of the present day. What did I know then, about 
the multitude who are always being disappointed 
in the city; who are always expecting to meet a 
party there, and to receive money there, and whose 
expectations are never fulfilled? What did I know 
then, about that wonderful person, the friend in 
the city, who is to do so many things for so many 
people; who is to get this one into a post at home, 
and that one into a post abroad; who is to settle 
with this man’s creditors, provide for that man’s 
son, and see that other man paid; who is to “throw 
himself’’ into this grand joint-stock certainty, and 
is to put his name down on that life assurance 
directory, and never does anything predicted of him ? 
What did I know, then, about him as the friend of 
gentlemen, Mosaic Arabs and others, usually to be 
seen at races, and chiefly residing in the neighbour- 
hood of Red Lion Square; and 4s being unable to 
discount the whole amount of that paper in money, 
but as happening to have by him a cask of remarkable 
fine sherry, a dressing case, and a Venus by Titian, 
with which he would be willing to make up the 
balance? Had I ever heard of him, in those innocent 
days, as confiding information (which never by any 
chance turned out to be in the remotest degree correct) 
to solemn bald men, who mysteriously imparted it to 
breathless dinner tables? No. Had I ever learned to 
dread him as a shark, disregard him as a humbug, 
and know him for a myth? Not I. Had I ever heard 
of him as associated with tightness in the money 
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market, gloom in consols, the exportation of gold, 
or that rock ahead in everybody’s course, the bushel 
of wheat? Never. Had I the least idea what was 
meant by such terms as jobbery, rigging the market, 
cooking accounts, getting up a dividend, making 
things pleasant, and the like? Not the slightest. 
Should I have detected in Mr. Hupson himself, a 
staring carcase of golden veal? By no manner of 
means. The city was to me a vast emporium of 
precious stones and metals, casks and bales, honour 
and generosity, foreign fruits and spices. Every 
merchant and banker was a compound of Mr. Fitz- 
Warren and Sinbad the Sailor. Smith, Payne, and 
Smith, when the wind was fair for Barbary and the 
captain present, were in the habit of calling their 
servants together (the cross cook included) and asking 
them to produce their little shipments. Glyn and 
Halifax had personally undergone great hardships 
in the valley of diamonds. Baring Brothers had seen 
Rots’ eggs and travelled with caravans. Rothschild 
had sat in the bazaar at Bagdad with rich stuffs for 
sale; and a veiled lady from the sultan’s harem, riding 
on a donkey, had fallen in love with him. | 
Thus I wandered about the city, like a child in a 
dream, staring at the British merchants, and inspired 
by a mighty faith in the marvellousness of every- 
thing. Up courts and down courts—in and out of 
yards and Hittle squares—peeping into counting- 
house passages and running away—poorly feeding 
the echoes in the court of the South Sea House with 
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my timid steps—roaming down into Austin Friars 
and wondering how the friars used to like it—ever 
staring at the British merchants, and never tired 
of the shops—I rambled on, all through the day. 
In such stories as I made, to account for the different 
places, I believed as devoutly as in the city itself. 
I particularly remember that when I found myself 
on ‘Change, and saw the shabby people sitting under 
the placards about ships, I settled that they were 
misers, who had embarked all their wealth to go and 
buy gold-dust or something of that sort, and were 
waiting for their respective captains to come and 
tell them that they were ready to set sail. I observed 
that they all munched dry biscuits, and I thought it 
was to keep off sea-sickness. 

This was very delightful; but it still produced no 
result according to the Whittington precedent. There 
was a dinner preparing at the Mansion House, and 
when I peeped in at a grated kitchen window, and 
saw the men-cooks at work in their white caps, my 
heart began to beat with hope that the lord mayor, 
or the lady mayoress, or one of the young princesses 
their daughters, would look out of an upper apartment 
and direct me to be taken in. But, nothing of the 
kind occurred. It was not until I had been peeping 
in some time that one of the cooks called to me 
(the window was open) “Cut away, you sir!” which 
frightened me so, on account of his black whiskers, 
that I instantly obeyed. | 

After that, I came to the India House, and asked 
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a boy what it was, who made faces and pulled my 
hair before he told me, and behaved altogether in 
an ungenteel and discourteous manner. Sir James 
Hogg himself might have been satisfied with the 
veneration in which I held the India House. I had 
no doubt of its being the most wonderful, the most 
magnanimous, the most incorruptible, the most 
practically disinterested, the most in all respects 
astonishing, establishment on the face of the earth. 
I understood the nature of an oath, and would 
have sworn it to be one entire and_ perfect 
chrysolite. 

Thinking much about boys who went to India, 
and who immediately, without being sick, smoked 
pipes like curled-up bell-ropes, terminating in a large 
cut-glass sugar-basin upside down, I got among the 
outfitting shops. There, I read the lists of things that 
were necessary for an India-gomg boy, and when 
I came to “one brace of pistols,” thought what 
happiness to be reserved for such a fate! Still no 
British merchant seemed at all disposed to take me 
into his house. The only exception was a chimney- 
sweep—he looked at me as if he thought me suitable 
to his business; but I ran away from him. 

I suffered very much, all day, from boys; they 
chased me down turnings, brought me to bay in 
doorways, and treated me quite savagely, though 
I am sure I gave them no offence. One boy, who had 
a stump of blacklead pencil in his pocket, wrote his 
mother’s name and address (as he said) on my white 
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hat, outside the crown. Mrs. BLorEs, WOODEN LEG 
WALK, TOBACCO-STOPPER Row, WappinG. And I 
couldn’t rub it out. 

I recollect resting in a little churchyard after this 
persecution, disposed to think upon the whole, that 
if I and the object of my affections could be buried 
there together, at once, it would be comfortable. 
But, another nap, and a pump, and a bun, and 
above all a picture that I saw, brought me round 
again. 

I must have strayed by that time, as I recall my 
course, into Goodman’s Fields, or somewhere there- 
abouts. The picture represented a scene in a play 
then performing at a theatre in that neighbourhood 
which is no longer in existence. It stimulated me to 
go to that theatre and see that play. I resolved, as 
there seemed to be nothing doing in the Whittington 
way, that on the conclusion of the entertainments 
I would ask my way to the barracks, knock at the 
gate, and tell them that I understood they were in 
want of drummers, and there I was. I think I must 
have been told, but I know I believed, that a soldier 
was always on duty, day and night, behind every 
barrack-gate, with a shilling; and that a boy who 
could by any means be prevailed on to accept it, 
instantly became a drummer, unless his father paid 
four hundred pounds. 

I found out the theatre—of its external appearance 
I only remember the loyal initials G.R. untidily 
painted in yellow ochre on the front—and waited, 
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with a pretty large crowd, for the opening of the 
gallery doors. The greater part of the sailors and 
others composing the crowd, were of the lowest 
description, and their conversation was not improving; 
but I understood little or nothing of what was bad 
in it then, and it had no depraving influence on me. 
I have wondered since, how long it would take, by 
means of such association, to corrupt a child nurtured 
as I had been, and innocent as I was. 

Whenever I saw that my appearance attracted 
attention, either outside the doors or afterwards 
within the theatre, I pretended to look out for some- 
body who was taking care of me, and from whom 
I was separated, and to exchange nods and smiles 
with that creature of my imagination. This answered 
very well. I had my sixpence clutched in my hand 
ready to pay; and when the doors opened, with a 
clattering of bolts, and some screaming from women 
in the crowd, I went on with the current like a 
straw. My sixpence was rapidly swallowed up in the 
money taker’s pigeon-hole, which looked to me like 
a sort of mouth, and I got into the freer staircase 
above, and ran on (as everybody else did) to get a 
good place. When I came to the back of the gallery, 
there were very few people in it, and the seats looked 
so horribly steep, and so like a diving arrangement 
to send me, headforemost, into the pit, that I held 
by one of them in a terrible fright. However, there 
was a good-natured baker with a young woman, 
who gave me his hand, and we all three scrambled 
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over the seats together down into the corner of the 
first row. The baker was very fond of the young 
woman, and kissed her a good deal in the course of 
the evening. 

I was no sooner comfortably settled, than a weight 
fell upon my mind, which tormented it most dread- 
fully, and which I must explain. It was a benefit 
night—the benefit of the comic actor—a little fat 
man with a very large face and, as I thought then, 
the smallest and most diverting hat that ever was 
seen. This comedian, for the gratification of his 
friends and patrons, had undertaken to sing a comic 
song on a donkey’s back, and afterwards to give 
away the donkey so distinguished, by lottery. In 
this lottery, every person admitted to the pit and 
gallery had a chance. On paying my sixpence, I had 
received the number, forty-seven; and I now thought, 
in a perspiration of terror, what should I ever do 
if that number was to come up the prize, and I was 
to win the donkey! 

It made me tremble all over to think of the possi- 
bility of my good fortune. I knew I never could 
conceal the fact of my holding forty-seven, in case 
that number came up because, not to speak of my 
confusion, which would immediately condemn me, 
T had shown my number to the baker. Then, I pictured 
to myself the being called upon to come down on the 
stage and receive the donkey. I thought how all the 
people would shriek when they saw it had fallen to 
a little fellow like me. How should I lead him out— 
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for of course he wouldn’t go? If he began to bray, 
what should I do? If he kicked, what would become 
of me? Suppose he backed into the stage-door, and 
stuck there, with me upon him? For I felt that if 
I won him, the comic actor would have me on his 
back, the moment he could touch me. Then if I got 
him out of the theatre, what was I to do with him? 
How was I to feed him? Where was I to stable 
him? It was bad enough to have gone astray by 
myself, but to go astray with a donkey, too, was a 
calamity more tremendous than I could bear to 
contemplate. 

These apprehensions took away all my pleasure in 
the first piece. When the ship came on—a real 
man-of-war she was called in the bills—and rolled 
prodigiously in a very heavy sea, I couldn’t, even 
in the terrors of the storm, forget the donkey. It 
was awful to see the sailors pitching about, with 
telescopes and speaking trumpets (they looked very 
tall indeed aboard the man-of-war), and it was 
awful to suspect the pilot of treachery, though 
impossible to avoid it, for when he cried: “We are 
lost! To the raft, to the raft! A thunderbolt has 
struck the main-mast!’’—I myself saw him take 
the main-mast out of its socket and drop it over- 
board; but even these impressive circumstances paled 
before my dread of the donkey. Even when the good 
sailor (and he was very good) came to good fortune, 
and the bad sailor (and he was very bad) threw 
himself into the ocean from the summit of a curious 
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rock, presenting something of the appearance of a 
pair of steps, I saw the dreadful donkey through 
my tears. 

At last the time came when the fiddlers struck up 
the comic song, and the dreaded animal, with new 
shoes on, as I inferred from the noise they made, 
came clattering in with the comic actor on his back. 
He was dressed out with ribbons (I mean the donkey 
was) and as he persisted in turning his tail to the 
audience, the comedian got off him, turned about, 
and sitting with his face that way, sang the song 
three times, amid thunders of applause. All this 
time, I was fearfully agitated; and when two. pale 
people, a good deal splashed with the mud of the 
streets, were invited out of the pit to superintend 
the drawing of the lottery, and were received with 
a round of laughter from everybody else, I could 
have begged and prayed them to have mercy on me, 
and not draw number forty-seven. 

But, I was soon put out of my pain now, for a 
gentleman behind me, in a flannel jacket and a 
yellow neckerchief, who had eaten two fried soles 
and all his pockets-full of nuts before the storm 
began to rage, answered to the wmning number, 
and went down to take possession of the prize. This 
gentleman had appeared to know the donkey, rather, 
from the moment of his entrance, and had taken a 
great mterest in his proceedings; driving him to 
himself, if I use an intelligible phrase, and saying, 
aimost m my ear, when he made any mistake, ‘ Kum 
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up, you precious moke. Kum up!” He was thrown 
by the donkey on first mounting him, to the great 
delight of the audience (including myself), but rode 
him off with great skill afterwards, and soon returned 
to his seat quite calm. Calmed myself by the immense 
relief I had sustained, I enjoyed the rest of the per- 
formance very much indeed. I remember there were 
a good many dances, some in fetters and some in 
roses, and one by a most divine little creature, who 
made the object of my affections look but common- 
place. In the concluding drama, she reappeared as 
a boy (in arms, mostly), and was fought for, several 
times. I rather think a baron wanted to drown her, 
and was on various occasions prevented by the 
comedian, a ghost, a Newfoundland dog, and a 
church bell. 1 only remember beyond this, that 
I wondered where the baron expected to go to, and 
that he went there in a shower of sparks. The lights 
were turned out while the sparks died out, and it 
appeared to me as if the whole play—ship, donkey, 
men and women, divine little creature, and all— 
were a wonderful firework that had gone off, and 
left nothing but dust and darkness behind it. 

It was late when I got out into the streets, and there 
was no moon, and there were no stars, and the rain 
fell heavily. When I emerged from the dispersing crowd 
the ghost and the baron had an ugly look in my 
remembrance; I felt unspeakably forlorn; and now, 
for the first time, my little bed and the dear familiar 
faces came before me, and touched my heart. By 
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daylight, I had never thought of the grief at home. 
I had never thought of my mother. I had never 
thought of anything but adapting myself to the 
circumstances in which I found myself, and going 
to seek my fortune. 

For a boy who could do nothing but cry, and run 
about, saying, “Oh, I am lost!” to think of going 
into the army was, I felt sensible, out of the question. 
I abandoned the idea of asking my way to the 
barracks—or rather the idea abandoned me—and 
ran about, until I found a watchman in his box. 
It is amazing to me, now, that he should have been 
sober; but I am inclined to think he was too feeble 
to get drunk. 

This venerable man took me to the nearest watch- 
house ;—-I say he took me, but in fact I took him, for 
when I think of us in the rain, I recollect that we must 
have made a composition, like a vignette of Infancy 
leading Age. He had a dreadful cough, and was 
obliged to lean against a wall, whenever it came on. 
We got at last to the watch-house, a warm and 
drowsy sort of place embellished with greatcoats 
and rattles hanging up. When a paralytic messenger 
had been sent to make inquiries about me, I fell 
asleep by the fire, and awoke no more until my eyes 
opened on my father’s face. This is literally and 
exactly how I went astray. They used to say I was 
an odd child, and I suppose I was. I am an odd 
man perhaps. 

Shade of Somebody, forgive me for the disquiet. 
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I must have caused thee! When I stand beneath the 
lion, even now, I see thee rushing up and down, 
refusing to be comforted. I have gone astray since, 
many times, and farther afield. May I therein have 
given less disquiet to others, than herein I gave 
to thee! 


WILLIAM TINKLING 


(Holiday Romance, Part I, from the pen 
of William Tinkling, me aged eight) 





THIS beginning-part is not made out of anybody’s 
head you know. It’s real. You must believe this 
beginning-part more than what comes after, else 
you won’t understand how what comes after came 
to be written. You must believe it all, but you must 
believe this most, please. I am the editor of it. 
Bob Redforth (he’s my cousin, and shaking the table 
on purpose) wanted to be the editor of it, but I said 
he shouldn’t because he couldn't. He has no idea 
of being an editor. 

Nettie Ashford is my bride. We were married in 
the right-hand closet on the corner of the dancing- 
school where we first met, with a ring (a green one) 
from Wilkingwater’s toyshop. J owed for it out of 
my pocket-money. When the rapturous ceremony 
was over, we all four went up the lane and let off 
a cannon (brought loaded in Bob Redforth’s waist- 
coat pocket) to announce our nuptials. It flew right 
up when it went off, and turned over. Next day, 
Lieutenant-Colonel Robin Redforth was united, with 
similar ceremonies, to Alice Rainbird. This time, the 
cannon bust with a most terrific explosion, and made. 
a puppy bark, 
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My peerless bride was, at the period of which we 
now treat, in captivity at Miss Grimmer’s. Drowvey: 
and Grimmer is the partnership, and ‘opinion is 
divided which the greatest beast. The lovely bride of 
the colonel was also immured in the dungeons of the 
same establishment. A vow was entered into between 
the colonel and myself that we would cut them out on 
the following Wednesday, when walking two and two. 

Under the desperate circumstances of the case, 
the active brain of the colonel, combining with his 
lawless pursuit (he is a pirate), suggested an attack 
with fireworks. This, however, from motives of 
humanity, was abandoned as too expensive. 

Lightly armed with a paper-knife buttoned up 
under his jacket, and waving the dreaded black 
flag at the end of a cane, the colonel took command 
of me at 2 p.m. on the eventful and appointed day. 
He had drawn out the plan of attack on a piece of 
paper which was rolled up round a hoop-stick. He 
showed it to me. My position and my full-length 
portrait (but my real ears don’t stick out horizontal) 
was behind a corner lamp-post, with written orders 
to remain there till I should see Miss Drowvey fall 
The Drowvey who was to fall was the one in spectacles, 
not the one with the large lavender bonnet. At that 
signal I was to rush forth, seize my bride, and fight 
my way to the lane. There, a junction would be 
effected between myself and the colonel, and putting 
our brides behind us, between ourselves and the 
palings, we were to conquer or die. 

B 
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The enemy appeared—approached. Waving his 
black flag, the colonel attacked. Confusion ensued. 
Anxiously I awaited my signal, but my signal came 
not. So far from falling, the hated Drowvey in 
spectacles appeared to me to have muffled the 
colonel’s head in his outlawed banner, and to be 
pitching into him with a parasol. The one in the laven- 
der bonnet also performed prodigies of valour with 
her fists on his back. Seeing that all was for the 
moment lost, I fought my desperate way hand to 
hand to the lane. Through taking the back road, 
I was so fortunate as to meet nobody, and arrived 
there uninterrupted. 

It seemed an age ‘ere the colonel joined me. He 
had been to the jobbing-tailor’s to be sewn up in 
several places, and attributed our defeat to the 
refusal of the detested Drowvey to fall. Finding her 
so obstinate he had said to her in a loud voice, “ Die 
recreant!’’ but had found her no more open to 
reason on that point than the other. 

My blooming bride appeared, accompanied by the 
colonel’s bride, at the dancing-school next day. 
What? Was her face averted from me? Hah! Even 
so. With a look of scorn she put into my hand a bit 
of paper, and took another partner. On the paper 
was pencilled, “Heavens! Can I write the word! Is 
my husband a cow?” 

In the first bewilderment of my heated brain 
I tried to think what slanderer could have traced 
my family to the ignoble animal mentioned above. 
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Vain were my endeavours. At the end of that dance 
I whispered the colonel to come into the cloak-room, 
and I showed him the note. 

“There is a syllable wanting,” said he, with a 
gloomy brow. 

“Hah! What syllable?”’ was my inquiry. 

“She asks, Can she write the word? And no; you 
see she couldn’t,” said the colonel, pointing out 
the passage. 

“And the word was? ”’ said I. 

“ Cow—cow—coward,”’ hissed the pirate-colonel in 
my ear, and gave me back the note. 

Feeling that I must for ever tread the earth a 
branded boy—person, I mean—or that I must clear 
up my honour, I demanded to be tried by a court- 
martial. The colonel admitted my right to be tried. 
Some difficulty was found in composing the court, 
on account of the Emperor of France’s aunt refusing 
to let him come out. He was to be the president. ‘Ere 
yet we had appointed a substitute, he made his escape 
over the back wall, and stood among us, a free 
monarch. 

The court was held on the grass by the pond. 
I recognised in a certain admiral among my judges 
my deadliest foe. A coco-nut had given rise to 
language that I could not brook. But confiding in 
my innocence, and also in the knowledge that the 
President of the United States (who sat next him) 
owed me a knife, I braced myself for the ordeal. 

_ It was a solemn spectacle, that court. Two execu- 
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tioners with pinafores reversed, led me in. Under 
the shade of an umbrella, I perceived my bride, 
supported by the bride of the pirate-colonel. The 
president (having reproved a little female ensign 
for tittering, on a matter of life and death) called 
upon me to plead ‘Coward or no coward, guilty or 
not guilty?” I pleaded in a firm tone, “No coward 
and not guilty.’’ (The little female ensign being 
again reproved by the president for misconduct, 
mutinied, left the court, and threw stones.) 

My implacable enemy, the admiral, conducted the 
case against me. The colonel’s bride was called to 
prove that I had remained behind the corner jamp- 
post during the engagement. I might have been 
spared the anguish of my own bride’s being also 
made a witness to the same point, but the admiral 
knew where to wound me. Be still my soul, no matter. 
The colonel was then brought forward with his 
evidence. | 

It was for this point I had saved myself up, as 
the turning-point of my case. Shaking myself free 
of my guards—who had no business to hold me, the 
stupids! unless I was found guilty—I asked the 
colonel what he considered the first duty of a soldier ? 
"Ere he could reply, the President of the United 
States rose and informed the court that my foe the 
admiral had suggested ‘“‘ Bravery,” and that prompt- 
ing a witness wasn’t fair. The president of the court 
immediately ordered the admiral’s mouth to be filled 
with leaves, and tied up with string. I had the 
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satisfaction of seeing the sentence carried into effect, 
before the proceedings went further. 

I then took a paper from my trousers pocket, 
and asked: ‘‘ What do you consider, Colonel Redforth, 
the first duty of a soldier? Is it obedience ?”’ 

“Tt is,” said the colonel. 

“Ts that paper—please to look at it—in your hand ?” 

“Tt is,’ said the colonel. 

“Ts it a military sketch?” 

“It is,” said the colonel. 

“Of an engagement?” 

“Quite so,” said the colonel. 

“Of the late engagement ?”’ 

“Of the late engagement.” 

“Please to describe it, and then hand it to the 
president of the court.” 

From that triumphant moment my sufferings and 
my dangers were at an end. The court rose up and 
jumped, on discovering that I had strictly obeyed 
orders. My foe, the admiral, who though muzzled 
was malignant yet, contrived to suggest that I was 
dishonoured by having quitted the field. But the 
colonel himself had dome as much, and gave his 
opinion, upon’ his word and honour as a pirate, that 
when all was lost the field might be quitted with- 
out disgrace. I was going to be found “No coward 
and not guilty,” and my blooming bride was going 
to be publicly restored to my arms in a procession, 
when an unlooked-for event disturbed the general 
rejoicing. This was no other than the Emperor of 
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France’s aunt catching hold of his hair. The pro- 
ceedings abruptly terminated, and the court tumul- 
tuously dissolved. 

It was when the shades of the next evening but 
one were beginning to fall, ‘ere yet the silver beams 
of Luna touched the earth, that four forms might 
have been descried slowly advancing towards the 
weeping willow on the borders of the pond, the now 
deserted scene of the day before yesterday’s agonies 
and triumphs. On a nearer approach, and by a prac- 
tised eye, these might have been identified as the 
forms of the pirate-colonel with his bride, and of the 
day before yesterday’s gallant prisoner with hts bride. 

On the beauteous faces of the nymphs, dejection 
sat enthroned. All four reclined under the willow 
for some minutes without speaking, till at length 
the bride of the colonel poutingly observed, “‘It’s 
of no use pretending any more, and we had better 
give it up.” 

“Hah!” exclaimed the pirate. ‘ Pretending ?”’ 

“Don’t go on like that; you worry me,” returned 
his bride. 

The lovely bride of Tinkling echoed the incredible 
declaration. The two warriors exchanged stony 
glances. 

“If,” said the bride of the pirate-colonel, “grown- 
up people won’t do what they ought to do, and WILL 
put us out, what comes of our pretending ?”’ 

“We only get into scrapes,” said the bride of 
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“You know very well,” pursued the colonel’s 
bride, ‘that Miss Drowvey wouldn’t fall. You com- 
plained of it yourself. And you know how disgracefully 
the court-martial ended. As to our marriage; would 
my people acknowledge it at home?” 

“Or would my people acknowledge ours?’ said 
the bride of Tinkling. 

Again the two warriors exchanged stony glances. 

“If you knocked at the door and claimed me, after 
you were told to go away,” said the colonel’s bride, 
“you would only have your hair pulled, or your ears, 
or your nose.” 

‘Tf you persisted in ringing at the bell and claiming 
Me,”’ said the bride of Tinkling to that gentleman, 
“‘you would have things dropped on your head from 
the window over the handle, or you would be played 
upon by the garden-engine.”’ 

“And at your own homes,” resumed the bride of 
the colonel, “‘it would be just as bad. You would be 
sent to bed, or something equally undignified. Again: 
how would you support us?” 

The pirate-colonel replied, in a courageous voice, 
“By rapine!’’ But his bride retorted, suppose the 
grown-up people wouldn’t be rapined? Then, said 
the colonel, they should pay the penalty in blood. 
But suppose they should object, retorted his bride, and 
wouldn’t pay the penalty in blood or anything else? 

A mournful silence ensued. 

“Then do you no longer love me, Alice?’ asked 
the colonel. 
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“Redforth! I am ever thine,” returned his bride. 

“Then do you no longer love me, Nettie?” asked 
the present writer. 

‘Tinkling! I am ever thine,’’ returned my bride. 

We all four embraced. Let me not be misunderstood 
by the giddy. The colonel embraced his own bride and 
I embraced mine. But two times two make four. 

“Nettie and I,” said Alice, mournfully, “have 
been considering our position. The grown-up people 
are too strong for us. They make us ridiculous. 
Besides, they have changed the times. William 
Tinkling’s baby-brother was christened yesterday. 
What took place? Was any king present? Answer, 
William.”’ 

I said No, unless disguised as great-uncle Chopper. 

“ Any queen?” 

There had been no queen that I knew of at our 
house. There might have been one in the kitchen; 
but I didn’t think so, or the servants would have 
mentioned it. 

“ Any fairies ?”’ 

None that were visible. 

‘We had an idea among us, I think,’”’ said Alice, 
with a melancholy smile, ‘‘ we four, that Miss Grimmer 
would prove to be the wicked fairy, and would come 
in at the christening with her crutch-stick, and give 
the child a bad gift ? Was there anything of that sort ? 
Answer, William.” 

I said, that Ma had said afterwards (and so she 
had), that great-uncle Chopper’s gift was a shabby 
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one; but she hadn’t said a bad one. She had called 
it shabby, electrotyped, secondhand, and below his 
mcome. 

“Tt must be the grown-up people who have 
changed all this,” said Alice. “We couldn't have 
changed it, if we had been so inclined, and we never 
should have been. Or perhaps Miss Grimmer ts a 
wicked fairy, after all, and won’t act up to it, because 
the grown-up people have persuaded her not to. 
Either way, they would make us ridiculous if we 
told them what we expected.” 

“Tyrants!’’ muttered the pirate-colonel. 

“Nay, my Redforth,” said Alice, “say not so. 
Call not names, my Redforth, or they will apply 
to Pa.” 

‘Let ’em!”’ said the colonel. “I don’t care! Who’s 
he? 9? 

Tinkling here undertook the perilous task of 
remonstrating with his lawless friend, who consented 
to withdraw the moody expression above quoted. 

“What remains for us to do?” Alice went on m 
her mild wise way. ‘“We must educate, we must 
pretend in a new manner, we must wait.” 

The colonel clenched his teeth—four out in front, 
and a piece off another, and he had been twice dragged 
to the door of a dentist-despot, but had escaped from 
his guards. ““How educate? How pretend in a new 
manner ? How wait ?”’ 

“Educate the grown-up people,” replied Alice. 
““We part to-night.— Yes, Redforth!’’— for the 

*B 
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colonel tucked up his cuffs, “part to-night! Let us, 
in these next holidays now going to begin, throw our 
thoughts into something educational for the grown-up 
people, hinting to them how things ought to be. 
Let us veil our meaning under a mask of romance; 
you, I, and Nettie. William Tinkling being the 
plainest and quickest writer shall copy out. Is 
it agreed ?”’ 

The colonel answered, sulkily, “I don’t mind!” 
He then asked, “How about pretending?” 

“We will pretend,” said Alice, “that we are 
children; not that we are those grown-up people 
who won’t help us out as they ought, and who under- 
stand us so badly.” 

The colonel, still much dissatisfied, growled, ““How 
about waiting?” 

“We will wait,’’ answered little Alice, taking 
Nettie's hand in hers, and looking up at the sky, 

“we will wait—ever constant and true—till the times 
have got so changed as that everything helps us out, 
and nothing makes us ridiculous, and the fairies have 
come back. We will wait—ever constant and true— 
till we are eighty, ninety, or one hundred. And then 
the fairies will send «s children, and we will help 
them out, poor pretty little creatures, if they pretend 
ever so much.” 

“So we will, dear,” said Nettie Ashford, taking 
her round the waist with both arms and kissing 
her. “And now if my husband will go and buy some 
cherries for us, I have got some money.” 
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In the friendliest manner I invited the colonel to 
go with me; but he so far forgot himself as to ac- 
knowledge the invitation by kicking out behind, and 
then lying down on his stomach on the grass, pulling 
it up and chewing it. When I came back, however, 
Alice had nearly brought him out of his vexation, 
and was soothing him by telling him how soon we 
should all be ninety. 

As we sat under the willow-tree and ate the 
cherries (fair, for Alice shared them out), we played 
at being ninety. Nettie complained that she had a 
bone in her old back and it made her hobble, and 
Alice sang a song in an old woman’s way, but it was 
very pretty, and we were all merry. At least I don’t 
know about merry exactly, but all comfortable. 

There was a most tremendous lot of cherries and 
Alice always had with her some neat little bag or 
box or case, to hold things. In it, that night, was a 
tiny wineglass. So Alice and Nettie said they would 
make some cherry-wine to drink our love at parting. 

Each of us had a glassful and it was delicious, and 
each of us drank the toast “Our love at parting.” 
The colonel drank his wine last, and it got into my 
head directly that it got into his directly. Anyhow 
his eyes rolled immediately after he had turned the 
glass upside down, and he took me on one side and 
proposed in a hoarse whisper that we should “Cut 
‘em out still.” 

“How did he mean?” I asked my lawless friend. 

“Cut our brides out,” said the colonel, “‘and then 
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cut our way, without going down a single turning, 
bang to the Spanish Main!” 

We might have tried it, though I didn’t think it 

would answer; only we looked round and saw that 
there was nothmg but moonlight under the willow- 
tree, and that our pretty pretty wives were gone. 
We burst out crying. The colonel gave in second, and 
came to first; but he gave in strong. 
' We were ashamed of our red eyes, and hung about 
for half an hour to whiten them. Likewise a piece of 
chalk round the rims, I doing the colonel’s, and he 
mine, but afterwards found in the bedroom looking- 
glass not natural, besides inflammation. Our conversa- 
tion turned on being ninety. The colonel told me he 
had a pair of boots that wanted soleing and heeling, 
but he thought it hardly worth while to mention it 
to his father, as he himself should so soon be ninety, 
when he thought shoes would be more convenient. 
The colonel also told me with his hand upon his 
hip that he felt himself already getting on in life, 
and turning rheumatic. And I told him the same. 
And when they said at our house at supper (they 
are always bothering about something) that I stooped, 
I felt so glad! 

This is the end of the beginning-part that you were 
to believe most. 


SS 5 Oo TENG 
THE MAGIC FISHBONE 


(Holiday Romance, Part II, from the pen 
of Miss Alice Rainbird, aged seven) 





THERE was once a king, and he had a queen, and he 
was the manliest of his sex, and she was the loveliest 
of hers. The king was, in his private profession, under 
Government. The queen’s father had been a medical 
man out of town. 

They had nineteen children, and were always 
having more. Seventeen of these children took care 
of the baby, and Alicia, the eldest, took care of them 
all. Their ages varied from seven years to seven 
months. 

Let us now resume our story. 

One day the king was going to the office, when he 
stopped at the fishmonger’s to buy a pound and 
a half of salmon not too near the tail, which the 
queen (who was a careful housekeeper) had requested 
him to send home. Mr. Pickles, the fishmonger, said, 
“Certainly, sir, is there any other article, good 
morning.”’ 

The king went on towards the office in a melancholy 
mood, for quarter-day was such a long way off, and 
several of the dear children were growing out of their 
clothes. He had not proceeded far, when Mr. Pickles’s 
errand boy came running after him, and said, “Sir, 
you didn’t notice the old lady in our shop.” 
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‘What old lady?” inquired the king. “ I saw none.” 

Now, the king had not seen any old lady, because 
this old lady had been invisible to him, though 
visible to Mr. Pickles’s boy. Probably because he 
messed and splashed the water about to that degree, 
and flopped the pairs of soles down in that violent 
manner, that, if she had not been visible to him, he 
would have spoilt her clothes. 

Just then the old lady came trotting up. She was 
dressed in shot-silk of the richest quality, smelling 
of dried lavender. 

‘King Watkins the First, I believe?” said the 
old lady. 

“Watkins,” replied the king, “is my name.” 

“Papa, if I am not mistaken, of the beautiful 
Princess Alicia?”’ said the old lady. 

“And of eighteen other darlings,” replied the king. 

“Listen. You are going to the office,” said the old 
lady. 

It instantly flashed upon the king that she must 
be a fairy, or how could she know that? 

“You are right,” said the old lady, answering 
his thoughts, “I am the good fairy Grandmarina. 
Attend. When you return home to dinner, politely 
invite the Princess Alicia to have some of the salmon 
you bought just now.” 

“It may disagree with her,” said the king. 

The old lady became so very angry at this absurd 
idea, that the king was quite alarmed, and humbly 


begged her pardon. 
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“We hear a great deal too much about this thing 
disagreeing and that thing disagreeing,”’ said the old 
lady, with the greatest contempt it was possible to 
express. “Don’t be greedy. I think you want it all 
yourself.” 

The king hung his head under this reproof, and 
said he wouldn't talk about things disagreeing, 
any more. 

“Be good then,” said the fairy Grandmarina, “and 
don’t! When the beautiful Princess Alicia consents 
to partake of the salmon—as I think she will—you 
will find she will leave a fishbone on her plate. Tell 
her to dry it, and to rub it, and to polish it till it 
shines like mother-of-pearl, and to take care of it 
as a present from me.’ 

“Ts that all?’’ asked the king. 

“Don’t be impatient, sir,’’ returned the fairy 
Grandmarina, scolding him severely. ‘‘Don’t catch 
people short, before they have done speaking. Just 
the way with you grown-up persons. You are always 
doing it.” 

The king again hung his head, and said he wouldn't 
do so any more. | 

“ Be good then,” said the fairy Grandmarina, ‘‘and 
don’t! Tell the Princess Alicia, with my love, that 
the fishbone is a magic present which can only be 
used once; but that it will bring her, that once, 
whatever she wishes for, PROVIDED SHE WISHES FOR 
IT AT THE RIGHT TIME. That is the message. Take 
care of it.” 
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The king was beginning, “Might I ask the 
reason——-?”’ when the fairy became absolutely 
furious. 

“Will you be good, sir?’’ she exclaimed, stamping 
her foot on the ground. “The reason for this, and the 
reason for that, indeed! You are always wanting the 
reason. No reason. There! Hoity toity me! I am sick 
of your grown-up reasons.”’ 

The king was extremely frightened by the old 
lady’s flying into such a passion, and said he was 
very sorry to have offended her, and he wouldn't 
ask for reasons any more. 

‘Be good then,” said the old lady, ‘‘and don’t!” 

With those words, Grandmarina vanished, and 
the king went on and on and on, till he came to 
the office. There he wrote and wrote and wrote, till 
it was time to go home again. Then he politely 
invited the Princess Alicia, as the fairy had directed 
him, to partake of the salmon. And when she had 
enjoyed it very much, he saw the fishbone on her 
plate, as the fairy had told him he would, and he 
delivered the fairy’s message, and the Princess Alicia 
took care to dry the bone, and to rub it, and to polish 
it till it shone like mother-of-pearl. 

And so when the queen was going to get up in the 
morning, she said, ‘““O dear me, dear me, my head, 
my head!’’ And then she fainted away. 

The Princess Alicia, who happened to be looking 
in at the chamber door, asking about breakfast, was 
very much alarmed when she saw her royal mamma 
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in this state, and she rang the bell for Peggy—which 
was the name of the lord chamberlain. But remember- 
ing where the smelling-bottle was, she climbed on a 
chair and got it, and after that she climbed on 
another chair by the bedside and held the smelling- 
bottle to the queen’s nose, and after that she jumped 
down and got some water, and after that she jumped 
up again and wetted the queen’s forehead, and, in 
short, when the lord chamberlain came in, that dear 
old woman said to the little princess, ‘What a Trot 
you are! I couldn’t have done it better myelf!”’ 

But that was not the worst of the good queen’s 
illness. O no! She was very ill indeed, for a long 
time. The Princess Alicia kept the seventeen young 
princes and princesses quiet, and dressed and un- 
dressed and danced the baby, and made the kettle 
boil, and heated the soup, and swept the hearth, 
and poured out the medicine, and nursed the queen, 
and did all that ever she could, and was as busy 
busy busy, as busy could be. For there were not 
many servants at that palace, for three reasons; 
because the kmg was short of money, because a 
rise in his office never seemed to come, and because 
quarter-day was so far off that it looked almost as 
far off and as little as one of the stars. 

But on the mornmg when the queen fainted away, 
where was the magic fishbone? Why, there it was m 
the Princess Alicia’s pocket. She had almost taken 
it out to bring the queen to life again, when she oat 
it back, and looked for the smelling-bottle. 
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After the queen had come out of her swoon that 
morning, and was dozing, the Princess Alicia hurried 
upstairs to tell a most particular secret to a most 
particularly confidential friend of hers, who was a 
duchess. People did suppose her to be a doll, but 
she was really a duchess, though nobody knew it 
except the princess. 

This most particular secret was a secret about 
the magic fishbone, the history of which was well 
known to the duchess, because the princess told her 
everything. The princess kneeled down by the bed 
on which the duchess was lying, full dressed and 
wide-awake, and whispered the secret to her. The 
duchess smiled and nodded. People might have 
supposed that she never smiled and nodded, but 
she often did, though nobody knew it except 
the princess. 

Then the Princess Alicia hurried downstairs again, 
to keep watch in the queen's room. She often kept 
watch by herself in the queen’s room; but every 
evening, while the illness lasted, she sat there watch- 
ing with the king. And every evening the king sat 
looking at her with a cross look, wondering why she 
never brought out the magic fishbone. As often as 
she noticed this, she ran upstairs, whispered the 
secret to the duchess over again, and said to the 
duchess besides, ‘They think we children never have 
a@ reason or a meaning!” And the duchess, though 
the most fashionable duchess that ever was heard 
of, winked her eye. 
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“Alicia,” said the king, one evening when she 
wished him good night. 

“Yes, papa.” 

“What is become of the magic fishbone?”’ 

“In my pocket, papa.” 

‘‘T thought you had lost it ?”’ 

“Oh no, papa!’’ 

“Or forgotten it ?”’ 

“No, indeed, papa.” 

And so another time the dreadful little snapping 
pug-dog next door made a rush at one of the young 
princes as he stood on the steps coming home from 
school, and terrified him out of his wits, and he put 
his hand through a pane of glass, and bled bled bled. 
When the seventeen other young princes and prin- 
cesses saw him bleed bleed bleed, they were terrified 
out of their wits too, and screamed themselves black 
in their seventeen faces all at once. But the Princess 
Alicia put her hands over all their seventeen mouths, 
one after another, and persuaded them to be quiet 
because of the sick queen. And then she put the 
wounded prince’s hand in a basin of fresh cold 
water, while they stared with their twice seventeen 
are thirty-four put down four and carry three eyes, 
and then she looked in the hand for bits of glass, 
and there were fortunately no bits of glass there. 
And then she said to two chubby-legged princes 
who were sturdy though small, “Bring me in the 
royal rag-bag; I must snip and stitch and cut and 
contrive.” So those two young princes tugged at the 
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royal rag-bag and lugged it in, and the Princess 
Alicia sat down on the floor with a large pair of 
scissors and a needle and thread, and snipped and 
stitched and cut and contrived, and made a bandage 
and put it on, and it fitted beautifully, and so when 
it was all done she saw the king her papa looking 
on by the door. 

“ Alicia.”’ 

“Yes, papa.” 

“What have you been doing?” 

“Snipping stitching cutting and _ contriving, 
papa.” | 

“Where is, the magic fishbone?”’ 

“In my pocket, papa.”’ 

“TI thought you had lost it?” 

“Qh no, papa.” 

“Or forgotten it ?”’ 

““No indeed, papa!” 

After that, she ran upstairs to the duchess and told 
her what had passed, and told her the secret over 
again, and the duchess shook her flaxen curls and 
laughed with her rosy lips. 

Well! and so another time the baby fell under the 
grate. The seventeen young princes and princesses 
were used to it, for they were almost always falling 
under the grate or down the stairs, but the baby was 
not used to it yet, and it gave him a swelled face and 
a black eye. The way the poor little darhng came to 
tumble was, that he slid out of the Princess Alicia’s 
lap just as she was sitting in a great coarse apron 
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that quite smothered her, in front of the kitchen 
fire, beginning to peel the turnips for the broth for 
dinner; and the way she came to be doing that was, 
that the king’s cook had run away that morning 
with her own true love who was a very tall but very 
tipsy soldier. Then, the seventeen young princes and 
princesses, who cried at everything that happened, 
cried and roared. But the Princess Alicia (who 
couldn’t help crying a little herself) quietly called 
to them to be still, on account of not throwing back 
the queen upstairs, who was fast getting well, and 
said, ‘Hold your tongues you wicked little monkeys, 
every one of you, while I examine baby!” Then she 
examined baby, and found that he hadn’t broken 
anything, and she held cold iron to his poor dear 
eye, and smoothed his poor dear face, and he presently 
fell asleep in her arms. Then, she said to the seventeen 
princes and princesses, “I am afraid to lay him down 
yet, lest he should wake and feel pain, be good and 
you shall all be cooks.’’ They jumped for joy when 
they heard that, and began making themselves 
cooks’ caps out of old newspapers. So to one she gave 
the salt box, and to one she gave the barley, and to 
one she gave the herbs, and to one she gave the 
turnips, and to one she gave the carrots, and to one 
she gave the onions, and to one she gave the spice- 
box, till they were all cooks, and all running about 
at work, she sitting in the middle smothered in the 
great coarse apron, nursing baby. By and by the 
broth was done, and the baby woke up smiling like 
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an angel, and was trusted to the sedatest princess 
to hold, while the other princes and princesses were 
squeezed into a far-off corner to look at the Princess 
Alicia turning out the saucepanful of broth, for 
fear (as they were always getting into trouble) they 
should get splashed and scalded. When the broth 
came tumbling out, steaming beautifully, and 
smelling like a nosegay good to eat, they clapped 
their hands. That made the baby clap his hands; 
and that, and his looking as if he had a comic tooth- 
ache, made all the princes and princesses laugh. So 
the Princess Alicia said, ‘‘Laugh and be good, and 
after dinner we will make him a nest on the floor 
in a corner, and he shall sit in his nest and see a 
dance of eighteen cooks.’’ That delighted the young 
princes and princesses, and they ate up all the 
broth, and washed up all the plates and dishes, and 
cleared away, and pushed the table into a corner, 
and then they in their cooks’ caps, and the Princess 
Alicia in the smothering coarse apron that belonged 
to the cook that had run away with her own true 
love that was the very tall but very tipsy soldier, 
danced a dance of eighteen cooks before the angelic 
baby, who forgot his swelled face and his black eye, 
and crowed with joy. 

And so then, once more the Princess Alicia saw 
King Watkins the First, her father, eee in the 
doorway looking on, and he said: 

““What have you been doing, Alicia?” 


: “Cooking and contriving, papa.” 
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“What else have you been doing, Alicia?” 
“Keeping the children light-hearted, papa.” 
“Where is the magic fishbone, Alicia ?”’ 

“In my pocket, papa.” 

“T thought you had lost it ?”’ 

‘ Oh no, papa.” 

“Or forgotten it ?”’ 

“No, indeed, papa.” 

The king then sighed so heavily, and seemed so 
low-spirited, and sat down so miserably, leaning his 
head upon his hand, and his elbow upon the kitchen 
table pushed away in the corner, that the seventeen 
princes and princesses crept softly out of the kitchen, 
and left him alone with the Princess Alicia and the 
angelic baby. 

“What is the matter, papa?”’ 

“T am dreadfully poor, my child.” 

“Have you no money at all, papa?” 

“None, my child.” 

“Is there no way left of getting any, papa?” 

“No way,” Said the king. “I have tried very hard, 
and I have tried all ways.”’ 

When she heard those last words, the Princess 
Alicia began to put her hand into the pocket where 
she kept the magic fishbone. 

“Papa,’”’ said she, ““when we have tried very hard, 
and tried all ways, we must have done our very 
very best?” 

“No doubt, Alicia.” 

“When we have done our very very best, papa, 
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and that is not enough, then I think the right time 
must have come for asking help of others.”’ This was 
the very secret connected with the magic fishbone, 
which she had found out for herself from the good 
fairy Grandmarina’s words, and which she had so 
often whispered to her beautiful and fashionable 
friend the duchess. 

So she took out of her pocket the magic fishbone 
that had been dried and rubbed and polished till it 
shone like mother-of-pearl, and she gave it one little 
kiss and wished it was quarter-day. And immediately 
it was quarter-day, and the king’s quarter’s salary 
came rattling down the chimney, and bounced into 
the middle of the floor. 

But this was not half of what happened, no not a 
quarter, for immediately afterwards the good fairy 
Grandmarina came riding in, in a carriage and 
four (peacocks), with Mr. Pickles’s boy up behind, 
dressed in silver and gold, with a cocked hat, pow- 
dered hair, pink silk stockings, a jewelled cane, and 
a nosegay. Down jumped Mr. Pickles’s boy with his 
cocked hat in his hand and wonderfully polite (being 
entirely changed by enchantment), and handed 
Grandmarina out, and there she stood in her rich 
shot silk smelling of dried lavender, fanning herself 
with a sparkiing fan. i | 

“Alicia, my dear,’ said this charming old fairy, 
“how do you do, I hope I see you pretty well, give 
me a kiss.” 

. The Princess Alicia embraced her, and then 
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Grandmarina turned to the mer and said rather 
sharply, “Are you good?” 

The king said he hoped so. 

“I suppose you know the reason, sow, why my 
god-daughter here,” kissing the princess agaim, 
“did not apply to the fishbone sooner?”’ said the 
fairy. 

The king made her a shy bow. 

“Ah! But you didn’t then!’ said the fairy. 

The king made her a shyer bow. 

“Any more reasons to ask for?” said the fairy. 

The king said no, and he was very sorry. 

“Be good then,” said the fairy, ‘‘and live happy 
ever afterwards.” 

Then, Grandmarina waved her fan, and the queen 
came in most splendidly dressed, and the seventeen 
young princes and princesses, no longer grown out 
of their clothes, came mm newly fitted out from top 
to toe, with tucks m everything to admit of its being 
let out. After that, the fairy tapped the Princess 
Alicia with her fan, and the smothering coarse apron 
flew away, and she appeared exquisitely dressed, 
like a little bride, with a wreath of orange-flowers 
and a silver veil. After that, the kitchen dresser 
changed of itself into a wardrobe, made of beautiful 
woods and gold and looking-glass, which was full of 
dresses of all sorts, all for her and all exactly fitting 
her. After that, the angelic baby came in, running 
alone, with his face and eye not a bit the worse but 
much the better. Then, Grandmarina begged to be 
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introduced to the duchess, and when the duchess 
was brought down many compliments passed between 
them. 

A little whispering took place between the fairy 
and the duchess, and then the fairy said out loud, 
“Yes. I thought she would have told you.” Grand- 
marina then turned to the king and queen, and said, 
“We are going in search of Prince Certainpersonio. 
The pleasure of your company is requested at church 
in half an hour precisely.”” So she and the Princess 
Alicia got into the carriage, and Mr. Pickles’s boy 
handed in the duchess who sat by herself on the 
opposite seat, and then Mr. Pickles’s boy put up the 
steps and got up behind, and the peacocks flew away 
with their tails spread. 

Prince Certainpersonio was sitting by himself, 
eating barley-sugar and waiting to be ninety. When 
he saw the peacocks followed by the carriage, coming 
in at the window, it immediately occurred to him 
that something uncommon was going to happen. 

“Prince,’’ said Grandmarina, “I bring you your 
bride.” | 

The moment the fairy said those words, Prince 
Certainpersonio’s face left off being sticky, and his 
jacket and corduroys changed to peach-bloom velvet, 
and his hair curled, and a cap and feather flew in 
like a bird and settled on his head. He got into the 
carriage by the fairy’s invitation, and there he 
renewed his acquaintance with the duchess whom he 
had seen before. 
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In the church were the prince’s relations and 
friends, and the Princess Alicia’s relations and 
friends, and the seventeen princes and princesses, 
and the baby, and a crowd of the neighbours. The 
marriage was beautiful beyond expression. The duchess 
was bridesmaid, and beheld the ceremony from the 
pulpit where she was supported by the cushion of 
the desk. 

Grandmarina gave a magnificent wedding feast 
afterwards, in which there was everything and more 
to eat, and everything and more to drink. The 
wedding-cake was delicately ornamented with white 
satin ribbons, frosted silver and white lilies, and 
was forty-two yards round. | 

When Grandmarina had drunk her love to the 
young couple, and Prince Certainpersonio had made 
a speech, and everybody had cried Hip Hip Hip 
Hurrah! Grandmarina announced to the king and 
queen that in future there would be eight quarter-days 
in every year, except in leap year, when there would 
be ten. She turned to Certainpersonio and Alicia, 
and said, “My dears, you will have thirty-five 
children, and they will all be good and beautiful. 
Seventeen of your children will be boys, and eighteen 
will be girls. The hair of the whole of your children 
will curl naturally. They will never have the measles, 
and will have recovered from the whooping-cough 
before being born.” 

On hearmg such good news, everybody cried out 
“Hip Hip Hip Hurrah!” again. 
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_ “It only remains,” said Grandmarina in conclusion, 
“to make an end of the fishbone.” 

So she took it from the hand of the Princess Alicia, 
and it instantly flew down the throat of the dreadful 
little snapping pug-dog next door and choked him, 
and he expired in convulsions. | 
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THE subject of our present narrative would appear 
to have devoted himself to the pirate profession at 
a comparatively early age. We find him in command 
of a splendid schooner of one hundred guns, loaded 
to the muzzle, ’ere yet he had had a party in honour 
of his tenth birthday. 

It seems that our hero, considering himself spited 
by a Latin grammar-master, demanded the satis- 
faction due from one man of honour to another. 
Not gettmg it, he privately withdrew his haughty 
spirit from such low company, bought a second-hand 
pocket-pistol, folded up some sandwiches in a paper 
bag, made a bottle of Spanish liquorice-water, and 
entered on a career of valour. 

It were tedious to follow Boldheart (for such was 
his name) through the commencing stages of his 
history. Suffice it that we find him bearing the rank 
of Captain Boldheart, reclining in full uniform on 
a crimson hearthrug spread out upon the quarter 
deck of his schooner the Beauty, in the China Seas. 
It was a lovely evening, and as his crew lay grouped 
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about him, he favoured them with the following 
melody: 
O landsmen are folly, 
O Pirates are jolly, 
O Diddleum Dolly 
| Di! 
(Chorus) Heave yo. 


The soothing effect of these animated sounds 
floating over the waters, as the common sailors 
united their rough voices to take up the rich tones 
of Boldheart, may be more easily conceived than 
described. 

It was under these circumstances that the look-out 
at the mast-head gave the word, ‘‘ Whales!”’ 

All was now activity. 

“Where away ?”’ cried Captain Boldheart, starting up. 

“On the larboard bow, sir,” replied the fellow at 
the mast-head, touching his hat. For such was the 
height of discipline on board the Beauty, that even 
at that height he was obliged to mind it or be shot 
through the head. 

“This adventure belongs to me,” said Boldheart. 
“Boy, my harpoon. Let no man follow”’; and leaping 
alone into his boat, the captain rowed with admirable 
dexterity in the direction of the monster. 

All was now excitement. 

“He nears him!” said an elderly seaman, following 
the captain through his spy-glass. 

“He strikes him!” said another seaman, a mere 
stripling, but also witha spy-glass. — 
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“He tows him towards us!”’ said another seaman, 
a.man in the full vigour of life, but also with a 
spy-glass. 

In fact the captain was seen approaching with the 
huge bulk following. We will not dwell on the deafen- 
ing cries of ‘“‘Boldheart! Boldheart!’’ with which he 
was received, when, carelessly leaping on the quarter- 
deck, he presented his prize to his men. They after- 
wards made two thousand four hundred and seventeen 
pound ten and sixpence by it. 

Ordering the sails to be braced up, the captain now 
stood W.N.W. The Beauty flew rather than floated 
over the dark blue waters. Nothing particular 
occurred for a fortnight, except taking, with con- 
siderable slaughter, four Spanish galleons and a 
snow from South America, all richly laden. Inaction 
began to tell upon the spirits of the men. Captain 
Boldheart called all hands aft, and said: 

“My lads, I hear there are discontented ones 
among ye. Let any such stand forth.” 

After some murmuring, in which the expressions, 
“Aye, aye, sir,’ “Union Jack,” “Avast,” ‘Star- 
board,” ‘‘ Port,” ‘“ Bowsprit,” and similar indications 
of a mutinous undercurrent, though subdued, were 
audible, Bill Boozey, captain of the foretop, came out 
from the rest. His form was that of a giant, but he 
quailed under the captain’s eye. 

“What are your wrongs?” said the captain. 

“Why, d’ye see, Captain Boldheart,” returned the 
towering mariner, “I’ve sailed man and boy for 
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many a year, but I never yet know’'d the milk served 
out for the ship’s company’s teas to be so sour as ‘tis 
aboard this craft.” 

-At this moment the thrilling cry, “‘Man over- 
board!’’ announced to the astonished crew that 
Boozey, in stepping back as the captain (in mere 
thoughtfulness) laid his hand upon the faithful 
pocket-pistol which he wore in his belt, had lost his 
balance, and was struggling with the foaming tide. 

All was now stupefaction. 

But, with Captain Boldheart, to throw off his 
uniform coat regardless of the various rich. orders 
with which it was decorated, and to plunge into the 
sea after the drowning giant, was the work of a 
moment. Maddening was the excitement when boats 
were lowered; intense the joy when the captain was 
seen holding up the drowning man with his teeth; 
deafening the cheering when both were restored to 
the main deck of the Beauty. And from the instant 
of his changing his wet clothes for dry ones, Captain 
Boldheart had no such devoted though humble 
friend as William Boozey. 

Boldheart now pointed to the horizon, and called 
the attention of his crew to the taper spars of a 
ship lying snug in harbour under the guns of a fort. 

“She shall be ours at sunrise,’’ said he. “Serve out 
a double allowance of grog, and prepare for action.” 

All was now preparation. 

' When morning dawned after a sleepless night, it 
was seen that the stranger was crowding on all sail 
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to come out of the harbour and offer battle. As the 
two ships came nearer to each other, the stranger 
fired a gun and hoisted Roman colours. Boldheart 
then perceived her to be the Latin grammar-master’s 
barque. Such indeed she was, and had been tacking 
about the world in unavailing pursuit, from the 
time of his first taking to a roving life. 

Boldheart now addressed his men, promising to 
blow them up, if he should teel convinced that their 
reputation required it, and giving orders that the 
Latin grammar-master should be taken alive. He 
then dismissed them to their quarters, and the fight 
began with a broadside from the Beauty. She then 
veered round and poured in another. The Scorpion 
(so was the barque of the Latin grammar-master 
appropriately called) was not slow to return her 
fire, and a terrific cannonading ensued, in which 
the guns of the Beauty did tremendous execution. 

The Latin grammar-master was seen upon the poop, 
in the midst of the smoke and fire, encouraging his 
men. To do him justice, he was no craven, though 
his white hat, his short grey trousers, and his long 
snuff-coloured surtout reaching to his heels—the self- 
same coat in which he had spited Boldheart—con- 
trasted most unfavourably with the brilliant uniform 
of the latter. At this moment Boldheart, seizing a 
pike and putting himself at the head of his men, 
gave the word to board. 

A desperate conflict ensued in the hammock 
nettings—or somewhere in about that direction 

Cc 
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—until the Latin grammar-master, having all his 
masts gone, his hull and rigging shot through and 
through, and seeing Boldheart slashing a path 
towards him, hauled down his flag himself, gave up 
his sword to Boldheart, and asked for quarter. 
Scarce had he been put into the captain’s boat, ’ere 
the Scorpion went down with all on board. 

On Captain Boldheart’s now assembling his men, 
a circumstance occurred. He found it necessary with 
one blow of his cutlass to kill the cook, who, having 
lost his brother in the late action, was making at 
the Latin grammar-master in an infuriated state, 
intent on his destruction with a carving-knife. 

Captain Boldheart then turned to the Latin 
grammar-master, severely reproaching him with his 
perfidy, and put it to his crew what they considered 
that a master who spited a boy deserved ? 

They answered with one voice, “ Death.” 

“It may be so,” said the captain, “but it shall 
never be said that Boldheart stained his hour of 
triumph with the blood of his enemy. Prepare 
the cutter.” 

The cutter was immediately prepared. 

“Without taking your life,’’ said the captain, 
“YT must yet for ever deprive you of the power of 
spiting other boys. I shall turn you adrift in this 
boat. You will find in her two oars, a compass, a 
bottle of rum, a small cask of water, a piece of pork, 
a bag of biscuit, and my Latin grammar. Go! And 
spite the natives, if you can find any.” 
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Deeply conscious of this bitter sarcasm, the unhappy 
wretch was put into the cutter, and was soon left 
far behind. He made no effort to row, but was seen 
lying on his back with his legs up, when last made 
out by the ship’s telescopes. 

A stiff breeze now beginning to blow, Captain 
Boldheart gave orders to keep her $.S.W., easing her 
a little during the night by falling off a point or two 
W. by W., or even by W.S., if she complained 
much. He then retired for the night, having in truth 
much need of repose. In addition to the fatigues 
he had undergone, this brave officer had received 
sixteen wounds in the engagement, but had not 
mentioned it. 

In the morning a white squall came on, and was 
succeeded by other squalls of various colours. It 
thundered and lightened heavily for six weeks. 
Hurricanes then set in for two months. Waterspouts 
and tornadoes followed. The oldest sailor on board— 
and he was a very old one—had never seen such 
weather. The Beauty lost all idea where she was, 
and the carpenter reported six feet two of water in 
the hold. Everybody fell senseless at the pumps 
every day. 

Provisions now ran very low. Our hero put the 
crew on short allowance, and put himself on shorter 
allowance than any man in the ship. But his spirit 
kept him fat. In this extremity, the gratitude of 
Boozey, the captain of the foretop whom our readers 
may remember, was truly affecting. The loving 
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though lowly William repeatedly requested to be 
killed, and preserved for the captain’s table. 

We now approach a change in affairs. 

One day during a gleam of sunshine and when the 
weather had moderated, the man at the mast-head 
—too weak now to touch his hat, besides its having 
been blown away—called out: 

“Savages!” 

All was now expectation. 

Presently fifteen hundred canoes, each paddled by 
twenty savages, were seen advancing in excellent 
order. They were of a light green colour (the savages 
were), and sang, with great energy, the following 
strain: 

Choo a choo a choo tooth. 
Muntch, muntch. Nycey! 

Choo a choo a choo tooth. 
Muntch, muntch. Nyce! 


As the shades of night were by this time closing in, 
these expressions were supposed to embody this 
simple people’s views of the evening hymn. But it 
too soon appeared that the song was a translation 
of “For what we are going to receive,” etc. 

The chief, imposingly decorated with feathers of 
lively colours, and having the majestic appearance 
of a fighting parrot, no sooner understood (he under- 
stood English perfectly) that the ship was the Beauty, 
Captain Boldheart, than he fell upon his face on the 
deck, and could not be persuaded to rise until the 
captain had lifted him up, and told him he wouldn’t 
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hurt him. All the rest of the savages also fell on 
their faces with marks of terror, and had also to be 
lifted up one by one. Thus the fame of the great 
Boldheart had gone before him, even among these 
children of nature. 

Turtles and oysters were now produced in astonish- 
ing numbers, and on these and yams the people 
made a hearty meal. After dinner the chief told 
Captain Boldheart that there was better feeding up 
at the village, and that he would be glad to take him 
and his officers there. Apprehensive of treachery, 
Boldheart ordered his boat’s crew to attend him 
completely armed. And well were it for other 
commanders if their precautions—but let us not 
anticipate. 

When the canoes arrived at the beach, the darkness 
of the night was illumined by the light of an immense 
fire. Ordering his boat’s crew (with the intrepid 
though illiterate William at their head) to keep 
close and be upon their guard, Boldheart bravely 
went on, arm-in-arm with the chief. 

But how to depict the captain’s surprise when he 
found a ring of savages singing in chorus that bar- 
barous translation of ‘For what we are going to 
receive, etc.,”” which has been given above, and 
dancing hand-in-hand round the Latin grammar- 
master, in a hamper with his head shaved, while 
two savages floured him, before putting him to 
the fire to be cooked! 

Boldheart now took counsel with his officers on 
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the course to be adopted. In the meantime the miser- 
able captive never ceased begging pardon and 
imploring to be delivered. On the generous Boldheart’s 
proposal, it was at length resolved that he should not 
be cooked, but should be allowed to remain raw, on 
two conditions. Namely: 

1. That he should never under any circumstances 
presume to teach any boy anything any more. 

2. That, if taken back to England, he should pass 
his life in travelling to find out boys who wanted 
their exercises done, and should do their exercises 
for those boys for nothing, and never say a word 
about it. 

Drawing his sword from its sheath, Boldheart 
swore him to these conditions on its shining blade. 
The prisoner wept bitterly, and appeared acutely 
to feel the errors of his past career. 

The captain then ordered his boat’s crew to make 
ready for a volley, and after firing to reload quickly. 
“And expect a score or two on ye to go head over 
heels,’’ murmured William Boozey, “‘for I’m a looking 
at ye.’’ With those words the derisive though deadly 
William took a good aim. 

“ Fire!”’ 

The ringing voice of Boldheart was lost in the report 
of the guns and the screeching of the savages. Volley 
after volley awakened the numerous echoes. Hundreds 
of savages were killed, hundreds wounded, and thou- 
sands ran howling into the woods. The Latin grammar- 
master had a spare nightcap lent him, and a long-tail 
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coat which he wore hind-side before. He presented 
a ludicrous though pitiable appearance, and serve 
him right. 

We now find Captain Boldheart, with this rescued 
wretch on board, standing off for other islands. At 
one of these, not a cannibal island, but a pork and 
vegetable one, he married (only in fun on his part) 
the king’s daughter. Here he rested some time, 
receiving from the natives great quantities of precious 
stones, gold-dust, elephants’ teeth, and sandal-wood, 
and getting very rich. This, too, though he almost 
every day made presents of enormous value to 
his men. 

The ship being at length as full as she could hold 
of all sorts of valuable things, Boldheart gave orders 
to weigh the anchor, and turn the Beauty’s head 
towards England. These orders were obeyed with 
three cheers, and ere the sun went down full many a 
hornpipe had been danced on deck by the uncouth 
though agile William. 

We next find Captain Boldheart about three 
leagues off Madeira, surveying through his spy-glass 
a stranger of suspicious appearance making sail 
towards him. On his firing a gun ahead of her to bring 
her to, she ran up a flag, which he instantly recog- 
nised as the flag from the mast in the back garden 
at home. 

Inferring from this, that his father had put to sea 
to seek his long-lost son, the captain sent his own 
boat on board the stranger, to inquire if this was so, 
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and if so, whether his father’s intentions were strictly 
honourable. The boat came back with a present of 
greens and fresh meat, and reported that the stranger 
was the Family, of twelve hundred tons, and had not 
only the captain’s father on board, but also his mother, 
with the majority of his aunts and uncles, and all 
his cousins. It was further reported to Boldheart 
that the whole of these relations had expressed 
themselves in a becoming manner, and were anxious 
to embrace him and thank him for the glorious credit 
he had done them. Boldheart at once invited them 
to breakfast next morning on board the Beauty, 
and gave orders for a brilliant ball that should last 
all day. 

It was in the course of the night that the captain 
discovered the hopelessness of reclaiming the Latin 
grammar-master. That thankless traitor was found 
out, as the two ships lay near each other, communi- 
cating with the Family by signals, and offering to 
give up Boldheart. He was hanged at the yardarm 
the first thing in the morning, after having it impres- 
sively pointed out to him by Boldheart that this 
was what spiters came to. 

The meeting between the captain and his parents 
was attended with tears. His uncles and aunts would 
have attended their meeting with tears too, but he 
wasn't going to stand that. His cousins were very 
much astonished by the size of the ship and the 
discipline of his men, and were greatly overcome by 
the splendour of his uniform. He kindly conducted 
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them round the vessel, and pointed out everything 
worthy of notice. He also fired his hundred guns, 
and found it amusing to witness their alarm. 

The entertainment surpassed everything ever seen 
on board ship, and lasted from ten in the morning 
until seven the next morning. Only one disagreeable 
incident occurred. Captain Boldheart found himself 
obliged to put his Cousin Tom in irons, for being 
disrespectful. On the boy’s promising amendment, 
however, he was humanely released, after a few 
hours’ close confinement. 

Boldheart now took his mother down into the 
great cabin, and asked after the young lady with 
whom, it was well known to the world, he was in 
love. His mother replied that the object of his affec- 
tions was then at school at Margate, for the benefit 
of sea-bathing (it was the month of September), but 
that she feared the young lady’s friends were still 
opposed to the union. Boldheart at once resolved, if 
necessary, to bombard the town. 

Taking command of his ship with this intention, 
and putting all but fighting men on board the Family, 
with orders to that vessel to keep in company, Bold- 
heart soon anchored in Margate Roads. Here he went 
ashore well armed, and attended by his boat’s crew 
(at their head the faithful though ferocious William), 
and demanded to see the mayor, who came out ot 
his office. 

“Dost know the name of yon ship, Mayor?” asked 
Boldheart, fiercely. 

de © 
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“No,” said the mayor, rubbing his eyes, which he 
could scarce believe when he saw the goodly vessel 
riding at anchor. 

“She is named the Beauty,’’ said the captain. 

“Hah!” exclaimed the mayor, with a start. ‘“ And 
you, then, are Captain Boldheart ?”’ 

“The same.” 

A pause ensued. The mayor trembled. 

“Now, Mayor,” said the captain, “‘choose. Help 
me to my bride, or be bombarded.” 

The mayor begged for two hours’ grace, in which 
to make inquiries respecting the young lady. Bold- 
heart accorded him but one, and during that one 
placed William Boozey sentry over him, with a 
drawn sword and instructions to accompany him 
wherever he went, and to run him through the body 
if he showed a sign of playing false. 

At the end of the hour, the mayor reappeared more 
dead than alive, closely waited on by Boozey more 
alive than dead. 

“Captain,” said the mayor, “I have ascertained 
that the young lady is going to bathe. Even now 
she waits her turn for a machine. The tide is low, 
though rising. I, in one of our town-boats, shall not 
be suspected. When she comes forth in her bathing- 
dress into the shallow water from behind the hood of 
the machine, my boat shall intercept her and prevent 
her return. Do you the rest.” 

“Mayor,” returned Captain Boldheart, ‘thou hast 
saved thy town.” 
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The captain then signalled his boat to take him off, 
and steering her himself ordered her crew to row 
towards the bathing-ground, and there to rest upon 
their oars. All happened as had been arranged. His 
lovely bride came forth, the mayor glided in behind 
her, she became confused and had floated out of her 
depth, when, with one skilful touch of the rudder 
and one quivering stroke from the boat’s crew, her 
adoring Boldheart held her in his strong arms. There 
her shrieks of terror were changed to cries of joy. 

Before the Beauty could get under way, the hoisting 
of all the flags in the town and harbour, and the 
ringing of all the bells, announced to the brave 
Boldheart that he had nothing to fear. He therefore 
determined to be married on the spot, and signalled 
for a clergyman and clerk, who came off promptly 
in a Sailing-boat named the Skylark. Another great 
entertainment was then given on board the Beauty, 
in the midst of which the mayor was called out by 
a messenger. He returned with the news that Govern- 
ment had sent down to know whether Captain Bold- 
heart, in acknowledgment of the great services he 
had done his country by being a pirate, would 
consent to be made a lieutenant-colonel. For himself 
he would have spurned the worthless boon, but his 
bride wished it and he consented. 

Only one thing further happened before the good 
ship Family was dismissed, with rich presents to all 
on board. It is painful to record (but such is human 
nature in some cousins) that Captain Boldheart’s 
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unmannerly cousin Tom was actually tied up’ to 
receive three dozen with a rope’s end “for cheeky- 
ness and making games,” when Captain Boldheart’s 
lady begged for him and he was spared. The Beauty 
then refitted, and the captain and his bride departed 
for the Indian Ocean to enjoy themselves for evermore. 


MRS. ORANGE & MRS. LEMON 
(Holiday Romance, Part IV, from the 


pen of Miss Nettie Ashford, 
sai hali- eta S1x) 





THERE 1s a country, which I will show you when 
I get into maps, where the children have everything 
their own way. It is a most delightful country to 
live in. The grown-up people are obliged to obey the 
children, and are never allowed to sit up to supper, 
except on their birthdays. The children order them 
to make jam and jelly and marmalade, and tarts 
and pies and puddings and all manner of pastry. 
If they say they won't, they are put in the corner 
till they do. They are sometimes allowed to have 
some, but when they have some, they generally 
have powders given them afterwards. 

One of the inhabitants of this country, a truly 
sweet young creature of the name of Mrs. Orange, 
had the misfortune to be sadly plagued by her 
numerous family. Her parents required a great deal 
of looking after, and they had connections and 
companions who were scarcely ever out of mischief. 
So Mrs. Orange said to herself, “I really cannot be 
troubled with these torments any longer, I must 
put them all to school.”’ 

Mrs. Orange took off her pinafore, and dressed her- 
self very nicely, and took up her baby, and went out 
to call upon another lady of the name of Mrs. Lemon, 
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who kept a preparatory establishment. Mrs. Orange 
stood upon the scraper to pull at the bell, and gave 
a ring-ting-ting. 

Mrs. Lemon’s neat little housemaid, pulling up 
her socks as she came along the passage, answered 
the ring-ting-ting. 

“Good morning,” said Mrs. Orange. ‘Fine day. 
How do you do? Mrs. Lemon at home?” 

“Yes, ma’am.”’ 

“Will you say Mrs. Orange and baby?” 

“Yes, ma’am. Walk in.”’ 

Mrs. Orange’s baby was a very fine one, and real 
wax all over. Mrs. Lemon’s baby was leather and 
bran. However, when Mrs. Lemon came into the 
drawing-room with her baby in her arms, Mrs. Orange 
said politely, ‘‘Good morning. Fine day. How do 
you do? And how is little Tootlem-Boots?” 

“Well, she is but poorly. Cutting her teeth, ma’am,’’ 
said Mrs. Lemon. . 

“Oh, mndeed, ma’am!” said Mrs. Orange. ‘‘No 
fits, I hope?”’ 

“No, ma’am.” 

“How many teeth has she, ma’am?” 

“ Five, ma’am.” 

“My Emilia, ma’am, has eight,”’ said Mrs. Orange. 
“Shall we lay them on the mantelpiece side by side, 
while we converse ?”’ 

“ By all means, ma’am,’’ said Mrs. Lemon. “Hem!” 

“The first question is, ma’am,”’ said Mrs. Orange— 
“TI don’t bore you?” | 
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“Not in the least, ma’am,”’ said Mrs. Lemon. “ Far 
from it, I assure you.”’ 

“Then pray have you,’ 
you any vacancies ?”’ 

“Yes, ma'am. How many might you require?” 

“Why, the truth is, ma’am,” said Mrs. Orange, 
“T have come to the conclusion that my children” 
—O I forgot to say that they call the grown-up 
people children in that country—‘“ that my children 
are getting positively too much for me. Let me see. 
Two parents, two intimate friends of theirs, one 
godfather, two godmothers, and an aunt. Have you 
as many as eight vacancies?” 

‘“‘T have just eight, ma’am,” said Mrs. Lemon. 

“Most fortunate! Terms moderate, I think?” 

“Very moderate, ma’am.”’ 

“Diet good, I believe?” 

“Excellent, ma’am.”’ 

“Unlimited ?”’ 

“Unlimited.” 

“Most satisfactory! Corporal punishment dispensed 
with ?”’ | 

“Why, we do occasionally shake,’’ said Mrs. Lemon, 
“and we have slapped. But only in extreme cases.” 

“Could I, ma’am,” said Mrs. Orange, ‘‘could I see 
the establishment ?”’ 

“With the greatest of pleasure, ma’am,” said 
Mrs. Lemon. 

Mrs. Lemon took Mrs. Orange into the school- 
room, where there were a number of pupils. “Stand 
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up, children!” said Mrs. Lemon, and they all 
stood up. 

Mrs. Orange whispered to Mrs. Lemon, “ There is 
a pale bald child with red whiskers, in disgrace. Might 
I ask what he has done?”’ 

“Come here, White,’”’ said Mrs. Lemon, “and tell 
this lady what you have been doing.” 

“ Betting on horses,” said White, sulkily. 

“Are you sorry for it, you naughty child?” said 
Mrs. Lemon. 

“No,” said White. “Sorry to lose, but shouldn’ t 
be sorry to win.’ 

‘““There’s a vicious boy for you, ma’am,”’ said 
Mrs. Lemon. ‘Go along with you, sir. This is Brown, 
Mrs. Orange. Oh, a sad case, Brown’s! Never knows 
when he has had enough. Greedy. How is your gout, 
sir?” 

“Bad,” said Brown. 

“What else can you expect?” said Mrs. Lemon. 
“Your stomach is the size of two. Go and take 
exercise directly. Mrs. Black, come here to me. 
Now here is a child, Mrs. Orange, ma’am, who is 
always at play. She can’t be kept at home a single 
day together; always gadding about and spoiling 
her clothes. Play, play, play, play, from morning to 
night, and to morning again. How can she expect 
to improve!” 

“Don’t expect to improve,” smiled Mrs. Black. 
“Don’t want to.” 

“There is a specimen of her temper, ma’am,”’ said 
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Mrs. Lemon. “To see her when she is tearing about, 
neglecting everything else, you would suppose her 
to be at least good-humoured. But bless you, ma’am, 
she is as pert and as flouncing a minx as ever ve met 
with 1 in all your days!” 

“You must have a great deal of trouble with them, 
ma’am,”’ said Mrs. Orange. 

“Ah! I have indeed, ma’am,” said Mrs. Lemon. 
“What with their tempers, what with their quarrels, 
what with their never knowing what’s good for them, 
and what with their always wanting to domineer, 
deliver me from these unreasonable children!”’ 

“Well, I wish you good morning, ma’am,” said 
Mrs. Orange. 

“Well, I wish you good morning, ma’am,”’ said 
Mrs. Lemon. 

So Mrs. Orange took up her baby and went home, 
and told the family that plagued her so that they 
were all going to be sent to school. They said they 
didn’t want to go to school, but she packed up their 
boxes and packed them off. 

“‘Oh dear me, dear me! Rest and be thankful!” 
said Mrs. Orange, throwing herself back in her little 
arm-chair. “‘Those troublesome troubles are got rid 
of, please the pigs!”’ 

Just then another lady named Mrs. Alicumpaine 
came calling at the street-door with a ring-ting-ting. 

“My dear Mrs. Alicumpaine,” said Mrs. Orange, 
“how do you do? Pray stay to dinner. We have but 
a simple joint of sweet-stuff, followed by a plain dish 
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of bread and treacle, but if you will take us as you 
find us it will be so kind!” 

“Don’t mention it,’’ said Mrs. Alicumpaine. 
“T shall be too glad. But what do you think I have 
come for, ma’am? Guess, ma’am.” 

“T really cannot guess, ma’am,” said Mrs. Orange. 

“Why, I am going to have a small juvenile party 
to-night,’’ said Mrs. Alicumpaine, ‘“‘and if you and 
Mr. Orange and baby would but join us, we should 
be complete.” 

“More than charmed, I am sure!”’ said Mrs. Orange. 

“So kind of you!” said Mrs. Alicumpaine. “But 
I hope the children won’t bore you?” 

“Dear things! Not at all,” said Mrs. Orange. 
“TI dote upon them.” 

Mr. Orange here came home from the city, and he 
came too with a ring-ting-ting. 

“James, love,” said Mrs. Orange, “you look tired. 
What has been doing in the city to-day?” 

“Trap bat and ball, my dear,” said Mr. Orange. 
“and it knocks a man up.” 

“That dreadfully anxious city, ma’am,” said 
Mrs. Orange to Mrs. Alicumpaine; “so wearing, 
is it not?” 

“Qh, so trying!’ said Mrs. Alicumpaine. “ John 
has lately been speculating in the peg-top ring, and 
I often say to him at night, ‘John, zs the result 
worth the wear and tear?’” 

Dinner was ready by this time, so they sat down 
to dinner; and while Mr. Orange carved the joint 
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of sweet-stuff, he said, “It’s a poor heart that never 
rejoices. Jane, go down to the cellar and fetch a 
bottle of the upest ginger-beer.”’ 

At tea-time Mr. and Mrs. Orange, and baby, and 
Mrs. Alicumpaine, went off to Mrs. Alicumpaine’s 
house. The children had not come yet, but the ball- 
room was ready for them, decorated with paper 
flowers. 

“How very sweet!” said Mrs. Orange. “The dear 
things! How pleased they will be!” 

“TI don’t care for children myself,’ said Mr. Orange, 
gaping. 

“Not for girls?” said Mrs. Alicumpaine. ‘‘Come! 
You care for girls?” 

Mr. Orange shook his head and gaped again. 
“Frivolous and vain, ma’am.”’ 

““My dear James,” cried Mrs. Orange, who had been 
peeping about, “do look here. Here’s the supper for 
the darlings, ready laid in the room behind the 
folding-doors. Here’s their little pickled salmon, I do 
declare! And here’s their little salad, and their little 
roast beef and fowls, and their little pastry, and their 
wee, wee, wee, champagne!” 

“Yes, I thought it best, ma’am,”’ said Mrs. Alicum- 
paine, “that they should have their supper by them- 
selves. Our table is in the corner here, where the gentle- 
men can have their wine-glass of negus and their 
egg-sandwich, and their quiet game at beggar-my- 
neighbour, and look on. As for us, ma’am, we shall 
have quite enough to do to manage the company.” 
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‘Oh, indeed you may say so. Quite enough, 
ma’am!”’ said Mrs. Orange. 

The company began to come. The first of them was 
a stout boy, with a white top-knot and spectacles. 
The housemaid brought him in and said, ‘‘Compli- 
ments, and at what time was he to be fetched?” 
Mrs. Alicumpaine said, ‘“Not a moment later than 
ten. How do you do, sir? Go and sit down.” Then a 
number of other children came; boys by themselves, 
and girls by themselves, and boys and girls together. 
They didn’t behave at all well. Some of them looked 
through quizzing-glasses at others, and said, “Who 
are those? Don’t know them.”’ Some of them looked 
through quizzing-glasses at others, and said, “How 
do?’ Some of them had cups of tea or coffee handed 
to them by others, and said, “Thanks! Much!” 
A good many boys stood about, and felt their shirt- 
collars. Four tiresome fat boys would stand in the 
doorway and talk about the newspapers, till Mrs. Ali- 
cumpaine went to them and said, ‘‘ My dears, I really 
cannot allow you to prevent people from coming in. 
I shall be truly sorry to do it, but, if you put your- 
selves in everybody's way, I must positively send 
you home.” One boy, with a beard and a large white 
waistcoat, who stood straddling on the hearthrug 
warming his coat-tails, was sent home. “Highly 
incorrect, my dear,’”’ said Mrs. Alicumpaine, handing 
him out of the room, ‘and I cannot permit it.” 

There was a children’s band—harp, cornet and 
piano—and Mrs. Alicumpaine and Mrs. Orange 
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bustled among the children to persuade them to 
take partners and dance. But they were so obstinate! 
For quite a long time they would not be persuaded 
to take partners and dance. Most of the boys said, 
“Thanks. Much. But not at present.” And most of 
the rest of the boys said, “Thanks. Much. But 
never do.” 

“Oh! These children are very wearing,” said 
Mrs. Alicumpaine to Mrs. Orange. 

“Dear things! I dote upon them, but they ARE 
wearing,’ said Mrs. Orange to Mrs. Alicumpaine. 

At last they did begin in a slow and melancholy 
way to slide about to the music, though even then 
they wouldn’t mind what they were told, but would 
have this partner, and wouldn’t have that partner, 
and showed temper about it. And they wouldn’t 
smile, no not on any account they wouldn’t; but 
when the music stopped, went round and round 
the room in dismal twos, as if everybody else was dead. 

“Oh! It’s very hard indeed to get these vexing 
children to be entertained,’’ said Mrs. Alicumpaine 
to Mrs. Orange. 

“T dote upon the darlings, but it 1s hard,” said 
Mrs. Orange to Mrs. Alicumpaine. 

They were trying children, that’s the truth. First, 
they wouldn’t sing when they were asked and then, 
when everybody fully believed they wouldn’t, they 
would. “If you serve us so any more, my love,” said 
Mrs. Alicumpaine to a tall child, with a good deal of 
white back, in mauve silk trimmed with lace, “it 
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will be my painful privilege to offer you a bed, and 
to send you to it immediately.”’ 

The girls were so ridiculously dressed, too, that 
they were in rags before supper. How could the boys 
help treading on their trains? And yet when their 
trains were trodden on, they often showed temper 
again, and looked as black, they did! However, they 
all seemed to be pleased when Mrs Alicumpaine 
said, “Supper is ready, children!’’ And they went 
crowding and pushing in, as if they had had dry 
bread for dinner. 

‘How are the children getting on ?”’ said Mr. Orange 
to Mrs. Orange, when Mrs. Orange came to look after 
baby. Mrs. Orange had left baby on a shelf near 
Mr. Orange while he played at beggar-my-neighbour, 
and had asked him to keep his eye upon her now 
and then. 

“Most charmingly, my dear!” said Mrs. Orange. 
“‘So droll to see their little flirtations and jealousies! 
Do come and look!”’ 

“Much obliged to you, my dear,”’ said Mr. Orange, 
“but I don’t care about children myself.” 

So Mrs. Orange, having seen that baby was safe, 
went back without Mr. Orange to the room where 
the children were having supper. 

“What are they doing now?” said Mrs. Orange 
to Mrs. Alicumpaine. 

“They are making speeches and playing at Parlia- 
ment,” said Mrs. Alicumpaine to Mrs. Orange. 

On hearing this, Mrs. Orange set off once more 
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back again to Mr. Orange, and said, “ James dear, 
do come. The children are playing Parliament.”’ 

“Thank you, my dear,’ said Mr. Orange, “but 
I don’t care about Parliament myself.” 

So Mrs. Orange went once again without Mr. Orange 
to the room where the children were having supper, to 
see them playing at Parliament. And she found some 
of the boys crying “Hear, hear, hear!’’ while other 
boys cried “No, no!” and others “Question!” 
“Spoke!” and all sorts of nonsense that ever you 
heard. Then one of those tiresome fat boys who had 
stopped the doorway, told them he was on his legs 
(as if they couldn’t see that he wasn’t on his head, 
or on his anything else) to explain, and that with the 
permission of his honourable friend, if he would 
allow him to call him so (another tiresome boy bowed), 
he would proceed to explain. Then he went on for a 
long time in a sing-song (whatever he meant!), did 
this troublesome fat boy, about that he held in his 
hand a glass, and about that he had come down to 
that house that night to discharge what he would 
call a public duty, and about that on the present 
occasion he would lay his hand (his other hand) upon 
his heart, and would tell honourable gentlemen that 
he was about to open the door to general approval. 
Then he opened the door by saying ‘To our hostess!”’ 
and everybody else said ‘To our hostess!’’ and then 
there were cheers. Then another tiresome boy started 
up in sing-song, and then half a dozen noisy and non- 
sensical boys at once. But at last Mrs. Alicumpaine 
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said, “I cannot have this din. Now, children, you have 
played at Parliament very nicely, but Parliament gets 
tiresome after a little while, and it’s time you left 
off, for you will soon be fetched.” 

After another dance (with more tearing to rags 
than before supper) they began to be fetched, and 
you will be very glad to be told that the tiresome fat 
boy who had been on his legs was walked off first 
without any ceremony. When they were all gone, 
poor Mrs. Alicumpaine dropped upon a sofa and said 
to Mrs. Orange, “These children will be the death 
of me at last, ma’am, they will indeed!” 

“I quite adore them, ma’am,” said Mrs. Orange, 
“but they Do want variety.” 

Mr. Orange got his hat, and Mrs. Orange got her 
bonnet and her baby, and they set out to walk home. 
They had to pass Mrs. Lemon’s Preparatory Estab- 
lishment on their way. 

“T wonder, James dear,’’ said Mrs. Orange, looking 
up at the window, “whether the precious children 
are asleep!”’ 

“YT don’t much care whether they are or not, 
myself,’ said Mr. Orange. 

“‘ James dear!”’ 

“You dote upon them, you Os * said Mr. Orange. 
“That’s another thing.” 

“I do!’”’ said Mrs. Orange, epluonlys ‘Oh I po!” 

“TI don’t,’”’ said Mr. Orange. 

“But I was thinking, James love,’’ said Mrs. Orange, 
pressing his arm, “whether our dear good kind 
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Mrs. Lemon would like them to stay the holidays 
with her.” 

“Tf she was paid for it, I dare say she would,” said 
Mr. Orange. 

“T adore them, James,’ 
SUPPOSE we pay her then!” 

This was what brought that country to such per- 
fection, and made it such a delightful place to live 
in; the grown-up people (that would be in other 
countries) soon left off being allowed any holidays 
after Mr. and Mrs. Orange tried the experiment; 
and the children (that would be in other countries) 
kept them at school as long as ever they lived, and 
made them do whatever they were told. 


, 


said Mrs. Orange; ‘but 





This story is taken from a longer one called ‘‘Somebody’s 
Luggage,” in Dickens’s Christmas Stories. The Somebody left 
his luggage behind at an hotel “to be called for,” and six 
years later, as he had never been seen again, this luggage 
was opened. Among his clothes were found masses of stories 
in manuscript. ‘“‘There was writing in his dressing-case, 
writing in his boots, writing among his shaving-tackle, 
writing in his hat-box, writing folded away down among 
the very whalebone of his umbrella.’”’ The waiter sold the 
writings, and some of these were published. Then quite 
unexpectedly the Somebody came back to the hotel. He was 
overjoyed when the waiter showed him the proofs of the 
stories, and presented him with {20 out of gratitude, for 
this was the first time, after years of scribbling, that any 
of his writings had been in print. 

This story was found packed away in the Somebody’s 
boots, and in its connection with the longer tale of ‘‘Some- 
body’s Luggage” it goes by the name of ‘“‘ His Boots.” 


“Eu! well then, Monsieur Mutuel! What do I know, 
what can I say? I assure you that he calls himself 
Monsieur The Englishman.” 

“Pardon. But I think it is impossible,” said 
Monsieur Mutuel—a spectacled, snuffy, stooping old 
gentleman in carpet shoes and a cloth cap with a 
peaked shade, a loose blue frock-coat reaching to his 
heels, a large limp white shirt-frill, and cravat to 

go 
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correspond—that is to say, white was the natural 
colour of his linen on Sundays, but it toned down 
with the week. 

“It is,” repeated Monsieur Mutuel, his amiable old 
walnut-shell countenance very walnut-shelly indeed 
as he smiled and blinked in the bright morning 
sunlight—“it is, my cherished Madame Bouclet, 
I think, impossible!”’ 

“Hey!” (With a little vexed cry and a great many 
tosses of her head.) “‘But it is not impossible that 
you are a pig!” retorted Madame Bouclet, a compact 
little woman of thirty-five or so. “See then—look 
there—read! ‘On the second floor Monsieur L’ Anglais.’ 
Is it not so?” 

“Tt is so,” said Monsieur Mutuel. 

“Good. Continue your morning walk. Get out!” 
Madame Bouclet dismissed him with a lively snap 
of her fingers. 

The morning walk of Monsieur Mutuel was in the 
brightest patch that the sun made in the Grande 
Place of a dull old fortified French town. The manner 
of his morning walk was with his hands crossed 
behind him; an umbrella, in figure the express image 
of himself, always in one hand; a snuff-box in the 
other. Thus, with the shuffling gait of the Elephant 
(who really does deal with the very worst trousers- 
maker employed by the Zoological world, and who 
appeared to have recommended him to Monsieur 
Mutuel), the old gentleman sunned himself daily 
when the sun was to be had—of course, at the same 
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time sunning a red ribbon at his button-hole; fo1 
was he not an ancient Frenchman ? 

Being told by one of the angelic sex to continue 
his morning walk and get out, Monsieur Mutuel 
laughed a walnut-shell laugh, pulled off his cap at 
arm’s length with the hand that contained his snuff- 
box, kept it off for a considerable period after he 
had parted from Madame Bouclet, and continued 
his morning walk and got out, like a man of gallantry 
as he was. 

The documentary evidence to which Madame 
Bouclet had referred Monsieur Mutuel was the list 
of her lodgers, sweetly written forth by her own 
nephew and bookkeeper, who held the pen of an 
Angel, and posted up at the side of her gateway, 
for the information of the Police: “Au _ second, 
M. L’Anglais, Propriétaire.”” On the second floor, 
Mr. The Englishman, man of property. So it stood; 
nothing could be plainer. 

Madame Bouclet now traced the line with her 
forefinger, as it were to confirm and settle herself 
in her parting snap at Monsieur Mutuel, and so 
placing her right hand on her hip with a defiant air, 
as if nothing should ever tempt her to unsnap that 
snap, strolled out into the Place to glance up at the 
windows of Mr. The Englishman. That worthy hap- 
pening to be looking out of window at the moment, 
Madame Bouclet gave him a graceful salutation with 
her head, looked to the right and looked to the left 
to account to him for her being there, considered for 
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a moment, like one who accounted to herself for 
somebody she had expected not being there, and 
re-entered her own gateway. Madame Bouclet let 
all her house giving on the Place in furnished flats 
or floors, and lived up the yard behind in company 
with Monsieur Bouclet her husband (great at billiards), 
an inherited brewing business, several fowls, two carts, 
a nephew, a little dog in a big kennel, a grape-vine, a 
counting-house, four horses, a married sister (with a 
share in the brewing business), the husband and two 
children of the married sister, a parrot, a drum (per- 
formed on by the little boy of the married sister), two 
billeted soldiers, a quantity of pigeons, a fife (played 
by the nephew in a ravishing manner), several 
domestics and supernumeraries, a perpetual flavour 
of coffee and soup, a terrific range of artificial rocks 
and wooden precipices at least four feet high, a small 
fountain, and half a dozen large sunflowers. 

Now the Englishman, in taking his appartemeni— 
or, aS one might say on our side of the Channel, his 
set of chambers—had given his name, correct to 
the letter, LANGLEY. But as he had a British way of 
not opening his mouth very wide on foreign soil, 
except at meals, the brewery had been able to make 
nothing of it but L’Anglais. So Mr. The Englishman 
he had become and he remained. 

“Never saw such a people!”’ muttered Mr. The 
Englishman, as he now looked out of window. “ Never 
did, in my life!” 

This was true enough, for he had never before 
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been out of his own country—a right little island, a 
tight little island, a bright little island, a show-fight 
little island, and full of merit of all sorts; but not 
the whole round world. 

“These chaps,” said Mr. The Englishman to him- 
self, as his eyes rolled over the Place, sprinkled with 
milhtary here and there, “are no more like soldiers—”’ 
Nothing being sufficiently strong for the end of his 
sentence, he left it unended. 

This again (from the point of view of his experience) 
was strictly correct; for though there was a great 
agglomeration of soldiers in the town and neigh- 
bouring country, you might have held a grand Review 
and Field-day of them every one, and looked in vain 
among them all for a soldier choking behind his 
foolish stock, or a soldier lamed by his ill-fitting shoes, 
or a soldier deprived of the use of his limbs by straps 
and buttons, or a soldier elaborately forced to be 
self-helpless in all the small affairs of life. A swarm 
of brisk, bright, active, bustling, handy, odd, skir- 
mishing fellows, able to turn cleverly at anything, 
from a siege to soup, from great guns to needles and 
thread, from the broadsword exercise to slicing an 
onion, from making war to making omelets, was all 
you would have found. 

What a swarm! From the Great Place under the 
eye of Mr. The Englishman, where a few awkward 
squads from the last conscription were doing the 
goose-step—some members of those squads still as 
to their bodies, in the chrysalis peasant-state of 
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Blouse, and only military butterflies as to their 
regimentally-clothed legs—from the Great Place, 
away outside the fortifications, and away for miles 
along the dusty roads, soldiers swarmed. All day 
long, upon the grass-grown ramparts of the town, 
practising soldiers trimpeted and bugled; all day 
long, down in angles of dry trenches, practising 
soldiers drummed and drummed. Every forenoon, 
soldiers burst out of the great barracks into the 
sandy gymnasium-ground hard by, and flew over 
the wooden horse, and hung on to flying ropes, and 
dangled upside down between parallel bars, and shot 
themselves off wooden platforms—splashes, sparks, 
coruscations, showers of soldiers. At every corner of 
the town-wall, every guard-house, every gateway, 
every sentry-box, every drawbridge, every reedy 
ditch, and rushy dyke, soldiers, soldiers, soldiers. 
And the town being pretty well all wall, guard-house, 
gateway, sentry-box, drawbridge, reedy ditch, and 
rushy dyke, the town was pretty well all soldiers. 

What would the sleepy old town have been without 
the soldiers, seeing that even with them it had so. 
overslept itself as to have slept its echoes hoarse, 
its defensive bars and locks and bolts and chains 
all rusty, and its ditches stagnant! From the days 
when VAUBAN engineered it to that perplexing extent 
that to look at it was like being knocked on the head 
with it, the stranger becoming stunned and ster- 
torous under the shock of its incomprehensibility— 
from the days when VAUBAN made it the express 
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incorporation of every substantive and adjective in 
the art of military engineering, and not only twisted 
you into it and twisted you out of it, to the right, to 
the left, opposite, under here, over there, in the dark, 
in the dirt, by the gateway, archway, covered way, 
dry way, wet way, fosse, portcullis, drawbridge, 
sluice, squat tower, pierced wall, and heavy battery, 
but likewise took a fortifying dive under the neigh- 
bouring country, and came to the surface three or 
four miles off, blowing out incomprehensible mounds 
and batteries among the quiet crops of chicory and 
beetroot—from those days to these the town had 
been asleep, and dust and rust and must had settled 
on its drowsy Arsenals and Magazines, and grass had 
grown up in its silent streets. 

On market-days alone, its Great Place suddenly 
leaped out of bed. On market-days, some friendly 
enchanter struck his staff upon the stones of the 
Great Place, and instantly arose the liveliest booths 
and stalls, and sittings and standings, and a pleasant 
hum of chaffering and huckstering from many hun- 
dreds of tongues, and a pleasant, though peculiar, 
blending of colours—white caps, blue blouses, and 
green vegetables—and at last the Knight destined for 
the adventure seemed to have come in earnest, and 
all the Vaubanois sprang up awake. And now, by 
long, low-lying avenues of trees, jolting in white- 
hooded donkey-cart, and on donkey-back, and in 
tumbril and wagon, and cart and cabriolet, and afoot 
with barrow and burden—and along the dvkes and 
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ditches and canals, in little peak-prowed country 
boats—came peasant men and women in flocks and 
crowds, bringing articles for sale. And here you had 
boots and shoes, and sweetmeats and stuffs to wear, 
and here (in the cool shade of the Town-hall) you had 
milk and cream and butter and cheese, and here 
vou had fruits and onions and carrots, and all things 
needful for your soup, and here you had poultry and 
flowers and protesting pigs, and here new shovels, 
axes, spades, and bill-hooks for your farming work, 
and here huge mounds of bread, and here your 
unground grain in sacks, and here your children’s 
dolls, and here the cake-seller, announcing his wares 
by beat and roll of drum. And hark! fanfaronade of 
trumpets, and here into the Great Place, resplendent 
in an open carriage, with four gorgeously-attired 
servitors up behind, playing horns, drums, and 
cymbals, rolled “the Daughter of a Physician” in 
massive golden chains and earrings, and_ blue-fea- 
thered hat, shaded from the admiring sun by two 
immense umbrellas of artificial roses, to dispense 
(from motives of philanthropy) that small and 
pleasant dose which had cured so many thousands! 
Toothache, earache, headache, heartache, stomach- 
ache, debility, nervousness, fits, fainting, fever, 
ague, all equally cured by the small and pleasant 
douse of the great Physician’s great daughter! The 
process was this—she, the Daughter of a Physician, 
proprietress of the superb equipage you now admired 
with its confirmatory blasts of trumpet, drum, and 
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cymbal, told you so: On the first day after taking 
the small and pleasant dose, you would feel no 
particular influence beyond a most harmonious sen- 
sation of indescribable and irresistible joy; on the 
second day you would be so astonishingly better 
that you would think yourself changed into somebody 
else; on the third day you would be entirely free 
from your disorder, whatever 1¢s nature and however 
long you had had it, and would seek out the Phy- 
sician’s Daughter to throw yourself at her feet, kiss 
the hem of her garment, and buy as many more of 
the small and pleasant doses as by the sale of all your 
few effects you could obtain; but she would be inac- 
cessible—gone for herbs to the Pyramids of Egypt 
—and you would be (though cured) reduced to despair! 
Thus would the Physician’s Daughter drive her trade 
(and briskly too), and thus would the buying and 
selling and mingling of tongue and colours continue, 
until the changing sunlight, leaving the Physician’s 
Daughter in the shadow of high roofs, admonished 
her to jolt out westward, with a departing effect of 
gleam and glitter on the splendid equipage and brazen 
blast. And now the enchanter struck his staff upon 
the stones of the Great Place once more, and down 
went the booths, the sittings and standings, and 
vanished the merchandise, and with it the barrows, 
donkeys, donkey-carts, and tumbrils, and all other 
things on wheels and feet, except the slow scavengers 
with unwieldy carts and meagre horses clearing up 
the rubbish, assisted by the sleek town pigeons, 
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better plumped out than on non-market days. While 
there was yet an hour or two to wane before the 
autumn sunset, the loiterer outside town-gate and 
drawbridge, and postern and double-ditch, would 
see the last white-hooded cart lessening in the avenue 
of lengthening shadows of trees, or the last country 
boat, paddled by the last market-woman on her way 
home, showing black upon the reddening, long, low, 
narrow dike between him and the mill; and as the 
paddle-parted scum and weed closed over the boat’s 
track, he might be comfortably sure that its sluggish 
rest would be troubled no more until next market-day. 

As it was not one of the Great Place’s days for 
getting out of bed, when Mr. The Englishman looked 
down at the young soldiers practising the goose-step 
there, his mind was left at liberty to take a military 
turn. 

“These fellows are billeted everywhere about,” 
said he; “‘and to see them lighting the people’s fires, 
boiling the people’s pots, minding the people’s babies, 
rocking the people’s cradles, washing the people’s 
greens, and making themselves generally useful, in 
every sort of unmilitary way, is most ridiculous! 
Never saw such a set of fellows—never did in my life!” 

All perfectly true again. Was there not Private 
Valentine in that very house, acting as sole house- 
maid, valet, cook, steward, and nurse, in the family 
of his captain, Monsieur le Capitaine de la Cour— 
cleaning the floors, making the beds, doing the 
marketing, dressing the captain, dressing the dinners, 
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dressing the salads, and dressing the baby, all with 
equal readiness? Or, to put him aside, he being in 
loyal attendance on his Chief, was there not Private 
Hyppolite, billeted at the Perfumer’s two hundred 
yards off, who, when not on duty, volunteered to 
keep shop while the fair Perfumeress stepped out 
to speak to a neighbour or so, and laughingly sold 
soap with his war-sword girded on him? Was there 
not Emile, billeted at the Clock-maker’s, perpetually 
turning to of an evening, with his coat off, winding 
up the stock? Was there not Eugéne, billeted at the 
Tinman’s, cultivating, pipe in mouth, a garden four 
feet square, for the Tinman, in the little court, behind 
the shop, and extorting the fruits of the earth from 
the same, on his knees, with the sweat of his brow ? 
Not to multiply examples, was there not Baptiste, 
billeted on the poor Water-carrier, at that very 
instant sitting on the pavement in the sunlight, with 
his martial legs asunder and one of the Water-carrier’s 
spare pails between them, which (to the delight and 
glory of the heart of the Water-carrier coming across 
the Place from the fountain, yoked and burdened) he 
was painting bright-green outside and bright-red 
within? Or, to go no farther than the Barber’s at 
the very next door, was there not Corporal 
Théophile—— 

“No,” said Mr. The Englishman, glancing down at 
the Barber’s, “he is not there at present. There’s the 
child, though.” 

A mere mite of a girl stood on the steps of the 
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Barber’s shop, looking across the Place. A mere 
baby, one might call her, dressed in the close white 
linen cap which small French country children wear 
(like the children in Dutch pictures), and in a frock 
of homespun blue, that had no shape except where 
it was tied round her little fat throat. So that, being 
naturally short and round all over, she looked, 
behind, as if she had been cut off at her natural 
waist, and had had her head neatly fitted on it. 

“There’s the child, though.” 

To judge from the way in which the dimpled hand 
was rubbing the eyes, the eyes had been closed in a 
nap, and were newly opened. But they seemed to be 
looking so intently across the Place, that the English- 
man looked in the same direction. 

“Oh!” said he presently. “I thought as much. 
The Corporal’s there.”’ 

The Corporal, a smart figure of a man of thirty, 
perhaps a thought under the middle size, but very 
neatly made—a sunburnt Corporal with a brown 
peaked beard—faced about at the moment, addressing 
voluble words of instruction to the squad in hand. 
Nothing was amiss or awry about the Corporal. A 
lithe and nimble Corporal, quite complete, from the 
sparkling dark eyes under his knowing uniform cap 
to his sparkling white gaiters. The very image and 
presentment of a Corporal of his country’s army, in 
the line of his shoulders, the line of his waist, the 
broadest line of his Bloomer trousers, and their 
narrowest line at the calf of his leg. 
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Mr. The Englishman looked on, and the child 
looked on, and the Corporal looked on (but the last- 
named at bis men), until the drill ended a few minutes 
afterwards, and the military sprinkling dried up 
directly, and was gone. Then said Mr. The English- 
man to himself, ‘Look here! By George!” And the 
Corporal, dancing towards the Barber’s with his arms 
wide open, caught up the child, held her over his 
head in a flying attitude, caught her down again, 
kissed her, and made off with her into the Barber’s 
house. | . 

Now Mr. The Englishman had had a quarrel with 
his erring and disobedient and disowned daughter, 
and there was a child in that case too. Had not his 
daughter been a child, and had she not taken angel- 
flights above his head as this child had flown above 
the Corporal’s? 

“He’s a’’—National Participled—“fool!”’ said the 
Englishman, and shut his window. 

But the windows of the house of Memory, and the 
windows of the house of Mercy, are not so easily 
closed as windows of glass and wood. They fly open 
unexpectedly; they rattle in the night; they must 
be nailed up. Mr. The Englishman had tried nailing 
them, but had not driven the nails quite home. So 
he passed but a disturbed evening and a worse night. 

By nature a good-tempered man? No; very little 
gentleness, confounding the quality with weakness. 
Fierce and wrathful when crossed? Very, and stupen- 
dously unreasonable. Moody? Exceedingly so. Vin- 
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dictive? Well; he had had scowling thoughts that he 
would formally curse his daughter, as he had seen 
it done on the stage. But remembering that the real 
Heaven is some paces removed from the mock one in 
the great chandelier of the Theatre, he had given 
that up. 

And he had come abroad to be rid of his repudiated 
daughter for the rest of his life. And here he was. 

At bottom, it was for this reason, more than for 
any other, that Mr. The Englishman took it extremely 
ill that Corporal Théophile should be so devoted to 
little Bebelle, the child at the barber’s shop. In an 
unlucky moment he had chanced to say to himself, 
“Why, confound the fellow, he is not her father!”’ 
There was a sharp sting in the speech which ran into 
him suddenly, and put him in a worse mood. So he 
had National Participled the unconscious Corporal 
with most hearty emphasis, and had made up his 
mind to think no more about such a mountebank. 

But it came to pass that the Corporal was not to 
be dismissed. If he had known the most delicate 
fibres of the Englishman’s mind, instead of knowing 
nothing on earth about him, and if he had been the 
most obstinate Corporal in the Grand Army of France, 
instead of being the most obliging, he could not have 
planted himself with more determined immovability 
plump in the midst of all the Englishman’s thoughts. 
Not only so, but he seemed to be always in his view. 
Mr. The Englishman had but to look out of window, 
to look upon the Corporal with little Bebelle. He had 
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but to go far a walk, and there was the corporal 
walking with Bebelle. He had but to come home 
again, disgusted, and the Corporal and Bebelle were 
at home before him. If he looked out at his back 
windows early in the morning, the Corporal was in 
the Barber’s back yard, washing and dressing and 
brushing Bebelle. If he took refuge at his front 
windows, the Corporal brought his breakfast out into 
the Place, and shared it there with Bebelle. Always 
Corporal and always Bebelle. Never Corporal without 
Bebelle. Never Bebelle without Corporal. 

Mr. The Englishman was not particularly strong 
in the French language as a means of oral communi- 
cation, though he read it very well. It is with lan- 
guages as with people—when you only know them 
by sight, you are apt to mistake them; you must be 
on speaking terms before you can be said to have 
established an acquaintance. 

For this reason, Mr. The Englishman had to gird 
up his loins considerably before he could bring 
himself to the point of exchanging ideas with Madame 
Bouclet on the subject of this Corporal and _ this 
Bebelle. But Madame Bouclet looking in apologetic- 
ally one morning to remark, that, O Heaven! she 
was in a state of desolation because the lamp-maker 
had not sent home that lamp confided to him to 
repair, but that truly he was a lamp-maker against 
whom the whole world shrieked out, Mr. The 
Englishman seized the occasion. 

“Madame, that baby. = 
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“Pardon, monsieur. That lamp.” 

“No, no, that little girl.” 

“But, pardon!’’ said Madame Bouclet, angling for 
a clue, “one cannot light a little girl, or send her to 
be repaired ?”’ 

‘The little girl—at the house of the barber.” 

“Ah-h-h!”’ cried Madame Bouclet, suddenly catch- 
ing the idea with her delicate little line and rod. 
“Little Bebelle? Yes, yes, yes! And her friend the 
Corporal? Yes, yes, yes, yes! So genteel of him— 
is it not?” 

“He is not a 

“Not at all; not at all! He is not one of her relations. 
Not at all!” 

“Why, then he-——” 

“Perfectly!’’ cried Madame Bouclet, “you are 
right, monsieur. It is so genteel of him. The less 
relation, the more genteel. As you say.” 

“Ts she 

“The child of the barber?’ Madame Bouclet 
whisked up her skilful little line and rod again. 
“Not at all, not at all! She is the child of—in a 
word, of no one.” 

“The wife of the barber, then 

“Indubitably. As you say. The wife of the barber 
receives a small stipend to take care of her. So much 
by the month. Eh, then! It is without doubt very 
little, for we are all poor here.” 

“You are not poor, madame ?”’ 

“As to my lodgers,” replied Madame Bouclet, with 
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a smiling and a gracious bend of her head, “no. As 
to all things else, so-so.” 

“You flatter me, madame.” 

“Monsieur, it is you who flatter me in living here.” 

Certain fishy gasps on Mr. The Englishman’s part, 
denoting that he was about to resume his subject 
under difficulties, Madame Bouclet observed him 
closely, and whisked up her delicate rod and line 
again with triumphant success. 

“Oh, no, monsieur, certainly not. The wife of the 
barber is not cruel to the poor child, but she is 
careless. Her health is delicate, and she sits all day, 
looking out at window. Consequently, when the 
Corporal first came, the poor little Bebelle was 
much neglected.” 

“Tt is a curious ’ began Mr. The Englishman. 

“Name? That Bebelle? Again you are right, 
monsieur. But it is a playful name for Gabrielle.”’ 

“And so the child is a mere fancy of the Corporal’s ?” 
said Mr. The Englishman, in a gruffly disparaging 
tone of voice. 

“Eh, well!” returned Madame Bouclet, with a 
pleading shrug: “one must love something. Human 
nature 1s weak.” 

(“Devilish weak,’’ muttered the Englishman, in 
his own language.) 

“And the Corporal,’’ pursued Madame Bouclet, 
“being billeted at the barber’s— where he will 
probably remain a long time, for he is attached to 
the General—and finding the poor unowned child 
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in need of being loved, and finding himself in need 
of loving—why, there you have it all, you see!” 

Mr. The Englishman accepted this interpretation 
of the matter with an indifferent grace, and observed 
to himself, in an injured manner, when he was again 
alone: “I shouldn’t mind it so much, if these people 
were not such a’ — National Participled — “‘senti- 
mental people!” 

There was a Cemetery outside the town, and it 
happened ill for the reputation of the Vaubanois, 
in this sentimental connection, that he took a walk 
there that same afternoon. To be sure there were 
some wonderful things in it (from the Englishman’s 
point of view), and of a certainty in all Britain you 
would have found nothing like it. Not to mention 
the fanciful flourishes of hearts and crosses in wood 
and iron, that were planted all over the place, making 
it look very like a firework-ground, where a most 
splendid pyrotechnic display might be expected after 
dark, there were so many wreaths upon the graves, 
embroidered, as it might be, ‘““To my mother,” “To 
my daughter,” “To my father,” “To my brother,” 
“To my sister,” “To my friend,’ and those many 
wreaths were in so many stages of elaboration and 
decay, from the wreath of yesterday, all fresh colour 
and bright beads, to the wreath of last year, a poor 
mouldering wisp of straw! There were so many little 
gardens and grottoes made upon graves, in so many 
tastes, with plants and shells and plaster figures and 
porcelain pitchers, and so many odds and ends} 
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There were so many tributes of remembrance hanging 
up, not to be discriminated by the closest inspection 
from little round waiters, whereon were depicted in 
glowing hues either a lady or a gentleman with a 
white pocket-handkerchief out of all proportion, 
leaning, in a state of the most faultless mourning 
and most profound affliction, on the most architec- 
tural and gorgeous urn! There were so many surviving 
wives who had put their names on the tombs of their 
deceased husbands, with a blank for the date of 
their own departure from this weary world; and there 
were so many surviving husbands who had rendered 
the same homage to their deceased wives; and out 
of the number there must have been so many who 
had long ago married again! In fine, there was so 
much in the place that would have seemed mere 
frippery to a stranger, save for the consideration that 
the lightest paper flower that lay upon the poorest 
heap of earth was never touched by a rude hand, but 
perished there, a sacred thing! 

“Nothing of the solemnity of Death here,” Mr. The 
Englishman had been going to say, when this last 
consideration touched him with a mild appeal, and 
on the whole he walked out without saying it. “ But 
these people are,”’ he insisted, by way of compensa- 
tion, when he was well outside the gate, “they are 
so’’—Participled—“sentimental!”’ 

His way back lay by the military gymnasium- 
ground. And there he passed the Corporal glibly 
instructing young soldiers how to swing themselves 
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over rapid and deep water-courses on their way to 
Glory, by means of a rope, and himself deftly plunging 
off a platform, and flying a hundred feet or two, as 
an encouragement to them to begin. And there he 
also passed, perched on a crowning eminence (probably 
by the Corporal’s careful hands) the small Bebelle, 
with her round eyes wide open, surveying the pro- 
ceeding like a wondering sort of blue and white bird. 

“Tf that child was to die,” this was his reflection 
as he turned his back and went his way—“and it 
would almost serve the fellow right for making such 
a fool of himself—I suppose we should have him 
sticking up a wreath and a waiter in that fantastic 
burying-ground.” 

Nevertheless, after another early morning or two 
of looking out of window, he strolled down into the 
Place, where the Corporal and Bebelle were walking 
there, and touching his hat to the Corporal (an 
immense achievement), wished him Good-day. 

“Good-day, monsieur.”’ 

“This is a rather pretty child you have here,’ said 
Mr. The Englishman, taking her chin in his hand, 
and looking down into her astonished blue eyes. 

“Monsieur, she is a very pretty child,” returned the 
Corporal, with a stress on his polite correction of 
the phrase. 

“And good?” said the Englishman. 

“ And very good. Poor little thing!” 

“Hah!” The Englishman stooped down and patted 
her cheek, not without awkwardness, as 1f he were 
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going too far in his conciliation. ‘‘And what is this 
medal round your neck, my little one?”’ 

Bebelle, having no other reply on her lips than her 
chubby right fist, the Corporal offered his services 
as interpreter. 

“ Monsieur demands, what is ate Bebelle ?”’ 

“It is the Holy Virgin,” said Bebelle. 

“And who gave it you?” asked the Englishman. 

“Théophile.”’ 

“And who is Théophile ?”’ 

Bebelle broke into a laugh, laughed merrily and 
heartily, clapped her chubby hands, and beat her 
little feet on the stone pavement of the Place. 

“He doesn’t know Théophile! Why, he doesn’t 
know any one! He doesn’t know anything!” Then, 
sensible of a small solecism in her manners, Bebelle 
twisted her right hand in a leg of the Corporal’s 
Bloomer trousers, and, laying her cheek against the 
place, kissed it. 

“Monsieur Théophile, I believe?” said the English- 
man to the Corporal. 

“Tt is I, monsieur.”’ 

“Permit me.” Mr. The Englishman shook him 
heartily by the hand and turned away. But he took 
it mighty ill that old Monsieur Mutuel in his patch 
of sunlight, upon whom he came as he turned, should 
pull off his cap to him with a look of pleased approval. 
And he muttered, in his own tongue, as he returned 
_the salutation, “Well, walnut-shell! And what business 
is it of yours?” 
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Mr. The Englishman went on for many weeks 
passing but disturbed evenings and worse nights, 
and constantly experiencing that those aforesaid 
windows in the houses of Memory and Mercy rattled 
after dark, and that he had very imperfectly nailed 
them up. Likewise, he went on for many weeks daily 
improving the acquaintance of the Corporal and 
Bebelle. That is to say, he took Bebelle by the chin, 
and the Corporal by the hand, and offered Bebelle 
sous and the Corporal cigars, and even got the length 
of changing pipes with the Corporal and kissing 
Bebelle. But he did it all in a shamefaced way, and 
always took it extremely ill that Monsieur Mutuel 
in his patch of sunlight should note what he did. 
Whenever that seemed to be the case, he always 
growled in his own tongue. ‘There you are again, 
walnut-shell! What business is it of yours?” 

In a word, it had become the occupation of Mr. The 
Englishman’s life to look after the Corporal and little 
Bebelle, and to resent old Monsieur Mutuel’s looking 
after Jim. An occupation only varied by a fire in 
the town one windy night, and much passing of water- 
buckets from hand to hand (in which the Englishman 
rendered good service), and much beating of drums— 
when all of a sudden the Corporal disappeared. 

Next, all of a sudden, Bebelle disappeared. | 

She had been visible a few days later than the 
Corporal—sadly deteriorated as to washing and 
brushing—but she had not spoken when addressed 
by Mr. The Englishman, and had looked scared and 
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had run away. And now it would seem that she had 
run away for good. And there lay the Great Place 
under the windows, bare and barren. 

In his shamefaced and constrained way, Mr. The 
Englishman asked no question of anyone, but 
watched from his front windows and watched from 
his back windows, and lingered about the Place, and 
peeped in at the barber’s shop, and did all this and 
much more with a whistling and tune - humming 
pretence of not missing anything, until one afternoon 
when Monsieur Mutuel’s patch of sunlight was in 
shadow, and when, according to all rule and precedent, 
he had no right whatever to bring his red ribbon out 
of doors, behold here he was, advancing with his 
cap already in his hand twelve paces off! 

Mr. The Englishman had got as far into his usual 
objurgation as, “ What bu—si—'’— when he checked 
himself. 

“Ah, it is sad, it is sad! Hélas, it is unhappy, it 
is sad!’’ Thus old Monsieur Mutuel, shaking his 
grey head. 

“What busin—at least, I would say, what do you 
mean, Monsieur Mutuel ?”’ 

“Our Corporal. Hélas, our dear Corporal!”’ 

‘“What has happened to him ?”” 

“You have not heard ?”’ 

— “No,” 

“At the fire. But he was so brave, so ready. Ah, 
too brave, too ready!” 

“May the Devil carry you away!” the Englishman 
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broke in impatiently; “I beg your pardon—I mean 
me—I am not accustomed to speak French—go on, 
will you ?”’ 

“And a falling beam——”’ 

“Good God!”’ exclaimed the Englishman. “It was 
a private soldier who was killed ?”’ 

“No. A Corporal, the same Corporal, our dear 
Corporal. Beloved by all his comrades. The funeral 
ceremony was touching—penetrating. Monsieur The 
Englishman, your eyes fill with tears.” 

“What bu—si e 

“Monsieur The Englishman, I honour those 
emotions. I salute you with profound respect. I will 
not obtrude myself upon your noble heart.”’ 

Monsieur Mutuel—a gentleman in every thread of 
his cloudy linen, under whose wrinkled hand every 
grain in the quarter of an ounce of poor snuff in his 
poor little tin box became a gentleman’s property— 
Monsieur Mutuel passed on, with his cap in his hand. 

“T little thought,” said the Englishman, after walk- 
ing for several minutes, and more than once blowing 
his nose, “when I was looking round that cemetery 
—TI’ll go there!” 

Straight he went there, and when he came within 
the gate he paused, considering whether he should 
ask at the lodge for some direction to the grave. But 
he was less than ever in a mood for asking questions, 
and he thought, ‘‘I shall see something on it to know 
it by.” | 

In search of the Corporal’s grave he went softly 
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on, up this walk and down that, peering in, among 
the crosses and hearts and columns and obelisks 
and tombstones, for a recently disturbed spot. It 
troubled him now to think how many dead there 
were in the cemetery—he had not thought them a 
tenth part so numerous before—and after he had 
walked and sought for some time, he said to himself, 
as he struck down a new vista of tombs, “I might 
suppose that everyone was dead but I.” 

Not everyone. A live child was lying on the ground 
asleep. Truly he had found something on the Cor- 
poral’s grave to know it by, and the something 
was Bebelle. 

With such a loving will had the dead soldier’s 
comrades worked at his resting-place, that it was 
already a neat garden. On the green turf of the garden 
Bebelle lay sleeping, with her cheek touching it. A 
plain, unpainted little wooden cross was planted in 
the turf, and her short arm embraced this little 
cross, as it had many a time embraced the Corporal’s 
neck. They had put a tiny flag (the flag of France) at 
his head, and a laurel garland. 

Mr. The Englishman took off his hat, and stood for 
a while silent. Then covering his head again, he bent 
down on one knee, and softly roused the child. 

“Bebelle! My little one!” 

Opening her eyes, on which the tears were still 
wet, Bebelle was at first frightened; but seeing who 
it was, she suffered him to take her in his arms, 
looking steadfastly at him. 
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“You must not lie here, my little one. You must 
come with me.’ 

“No, no. I can’t leave Théophile. I want the good 
dear Théophile.”’ 

“We will go and seek him, Bebelle. We will go and 
look for him in England. We will go and look for him 
at my daughter’s, Bebelle.”’ 

“Shall we find him there?” 

“We shall find the best part of him there. Come 
with me, poor forlorn little one. Heaven is my 
witness,’ said the Englishman, in a low voice, as, 
before he rose, he touched the turf above the gentle 
Corporal’s breast, “that I thankfully accept this 
trust !”’ 

It was a long way for the child to have come 
unaided. She was soon asleep again, with her embrace 
transferred to the Englishman’s neck. He looked at 
her worn shoes, and her galled feet, and her tired 
face, and believed that she had come there every day. 

He was leaving the grave with the slumbering 
Bebelle in his arms, when he stopped, looked wist- 
fully down at it, and looked wistfully at the other 
graves around. “It is the innocent custom of the 
people,” said Mr. The Englishman, with hesitation. 
“T think I should like to do it. No one sees.”’ 

Careful not to wake Bebelle as he went, he repaired 
to the lodge where such little tokens of remembrance 
were sold, and bought two wreaths. One, blue and 
white and glistening silver, ‘To my friend’’; one of a 
soberer red and black and yellow, “To my friend.” 
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With these he went back to the grave, and so down 
on one knee again. Touching the child’s lips with 
the brighter wreath, he guided her hand to hang it 
on the cross, then hung his own wreath there. After 
all, the wreaths were not far out of keeping with 
the little garden. To my friend. To my friend. 

Mr. The Englishman took it very ill when he looked 
round a street corner into the Great Place, carrying 
Bebelle in his arms, that old Mutuel should be there 
airing his red ribbon. He took a world of pains to 
dodge the worthy Mutuel, and devoted a. surprising 
amount of time and trouble to skulking into his own 
lodging like a man pursued by Justice. Safely arrived 
there at last, he made Bebelle’s toilet with as accurate 
a remembrance as he could bring to bear upon that 
work of the way in which he had often seen the poor 
Corporal make it, and having given her to eat and 
drink, laid her down on his own bed. Then he slipped 
out into the barber’s shop, and after a brief interview 
with the barber’s wife, and a brief recourse to his 
purse and card-case, came back again with the whole 
of Bebelle’s personal property in such a very little 
bundle that it was quite lost under his arm. 

As it was irreconcilable with his whole course and 
character that he should carry Bebelle off in state, 
or receive any compliments or congratulations on 
that feat, he devoted the next day to getting his two 
portmanteaus out of the house by artfulness and 
stealth, and to comporting himself in every particular 
as if he were going to run away—except, indeed, that 
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he paid his few debts in the town, and prepared 
a letter to leave for Madame Bouclet, enclosing a 
sufficient sum of money in lieu of notice. A railway 
train would come through at midnight, and by that 
train he would take away Bebelle to look for Théophile 
in England and at his forgiven daughter’s. 

At midnight, on a moonlight night, Mr. The 
Englishman came creeping forth like a harmless 
assassin, with Bebelle on his breast instead of a 
dagger. Quiet the Great Place, and quiet the never- 
stirring streets; closed the cafés; huddled together 
motionless their billiard-balls; drowsy the guard or 
sentinel on duty here and there; lulled for the time, 
by sleep, even the insatiate appetite of the Office 
of Town-dues. 

Mr. The Englishman left the Place behind, and 
left the streets behind, and left the civilian-inhabited 
town behind, and descended down among the military 
works of Vauban, hemming all in. As the shadow of 
the first heavy arch and postern fell upon him and 
was left behind, as the shadow of the second heavy 
arch and postern fell upon him and was left behind, as 
his hollow tramp over the first drawbridge was 
succeeded by a gentler sound, as his hollow tramp 
over the second drawbridge was succeeded by a 
gentler sound, as he overcame the stagnant ditches 
one by one, and passed out where the flowing waters 
were and where the moonlight, so the dark shades 
and the hollow sounds and the unwholesomely locked 
currents of his soul were vanquished and set free. 
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See to it, Vaubans of your own hearts, who gird 
them in with triple walls and ditches, and with bolt 
and chain and bar and lifted bridge—raze those 
fortifications, and lay them level with the all-absorb- 
ing dust, before the night cometh when no hand can 
work! 

All went prosperously, and he got into an empty 
carriage in the train, where he could lay Bebelle on 
the seat over against him, as on a couch, and cover 
her from head to foot with his mantle. He had just 
drawn himself up from perfecting this arrangement, 
and had just leaned back in his own seat contem- 
plating it with great satisfaction, when he became 
aware of a curious appearance at the open carriage 
window—a ghostly little tin box floating up in the 
moonlight, and hovering there. 

He leaned forward, and put out his hand. Down 
among the rails and wheels and ashes, Monsieur 
Mutuel, red ribbon and all! 

“Excuse me, Monsieur The Englishman,’ said 
Monsieur Mutuel, holding up his box at arm’s length, 
the carriage being so high and he so low; “but I shall 
reverence the little box for ever, if your so generous 
hand will take a pinch from it at parting.” 

Mr. The Englishman reached out of the window 
before complying, and—without asking the old 
fellow what business it was of his—shook hands and 
said, “Adieu! God bless you!” 

“And, Mr. The Englishman, God bless you!” cried 
Madame Bouclet, who was also there among the rails 
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and wheels and ashes. “And God will bless you in 
the happiness of the protected child now with you. 
And God will bless you in your own child at home. 
And God will bless you in as own remembrances. 
And this from me!” 

He had barely time to eaten a bouquet from her 
hand, when the train was flying through the night. 
Round the paper that enfolded it was bravely 
written (doubtless by the nephew who held the pen 
of an Angel), “Homage to the friend of the friendless.” 

“Not bad people, Bebelle!” said Mr. The English- 
man, softly drawing the mantle a little from her 
sleeping face, that he might kiss it, “though they 
are SO——”’ | 

Too “sentimental” himself at the moment to be 
able to get. out that word, he added nothing but a 
sob, and travelled for some miles, through the 
moonlight, with his hand before his eyes. 





In an old abbey town, down in this part of the 
country, a long, long while ago—so long, that the 
story must be a true one, because our great-grand- 
fathers implicitly believed it—there officiated as 
sexton and gravedigger in the churchyard, one Gabriel 
Grub. It by no means follows that because a man is 
a sexton, and constantly surrounded by the emblems 
of mortality, therefore he should be a morose and 
melancholy man; your undertakers are the merriest 
fellows in the world; and I once had the honour of 
being on intimate terms with a mute, who in private 
life, and off duty, was as comical and jocose a little 
fellow as ever chirped out a devil-may-care song, 
without a hitch in his memory, or drained off the 
contents of a good stiff glass without stopping for 
breath. But, notwithstanding these precedents to 
the contrary, Gabriel Grub was an ill-conditioned, 
cross-grained, surly fellow—a morose and lonely 
man, who consorted with nobody but himself, and 
an old wicker bottle which fitted into his large deep 
waistcoat pocket—and who eyed each merry face, as 
it passed him by, with such a deep scowl of malice 
and ill-humour, as it was difficult to meet, without 
feeling something the worse for. 
120 
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A little before twilight, one Christmas Eve, Gabriel 
shouldered his spade, lighted his lantern, and betook 
himself towards the old churchyard; for he had got 
a grave to finish by next morning, and, feeling very 
low, he thought it might raise his spirits, perhaps, if 
he went on with his work at once. As he went his 
way, up the ancient street, he saw the cheerful light 
of the blazing fires gleam through the old casements, 
and heard the loud laugh and the cheerful shouts of 
those who were assembled around them; he marked 
the bustling preparations for next day’s cheer, and 
smelt the numerous savoury odours consequent 
thereupon, as they steamed up from the kitchen 
windows in clouds. All this was gall and wormwood 
to the heart of Gabriel Grub; and when groups of 
children bounded out of the houses, tripped across 
the road, and were met, before they could knock at. 
the opposite door, by half a dozen curly-headed little 
rascals who crowded round them as they flocked 
upstairs to spend the evening in their Christmas 
games, Gabriel smiled grimly, and clutched the 
handle of his spade with a firmer grasp, as he thought 
of measles, scarlet fever, thrush, whooping-cough, 
and a good many other sources of consolation besides. 

In this happy frame of mind, Gabriel strode along: 
returning a short, sullen growl to the good-humoured 
greetings of such of his neighbours as now and then 
passed ‘him: until he turned into the dark lane which 
led to the churchyard. Now, Gabriel had been looking 
forward to reaching the dark lane, because it was, 
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generally speaking, a nice, gloomy, mournful place, 
into which the townspeople did not much care to 
go, except in broad daylight, and when the sun was 
shining; consequently, he was not a little indignant 
to hear a young urchin roaring out some jolly song 
about a merry Christmas, in this very sanctuary, 
which had been called Coffin Lane ever since the days 
of the old abbey, and the time of the shaven-headed 
monks. As Gabriel walked on, and the voice drew 
nearer, he found it proceeded from a small boy, who 
was hurrying along, to join one of the little parties 
in the old street, and who, partly to keep himself 
company, and partly to prepare himself for the 
occasion, was shouting out the song at the highest 
pitch of his lungs. So Gabriel waited until the boy 
came up, and then dodged him into a corner, and 
rapped him over the head with his lantern five or 
six times, to teach him to modulate his voice. And 
as the boy hurried away with his hand to his head, 
singing quite a different sort of tune, Gabriel Grub 
chuckled very heartily to himself, and entered the 
churchyard: locking the gate behind him. | 

He took off his coat, put down his lantern, and 
getting into the unfinished grave, worked at it for 
an hour or so, with right good will. But the earth was 
hardened with the frost, and it was no very easy 
matter to break it up, and shovel it out; and although 
there was a moon, it was a very young one, and shed 
little light upon the grave, which was in the shadow 
of the church. At any other time, these obstacles 
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would have made Gabriel Grub very moody and 
miserable, but he was so well pleased with having 
stopped the small boy’s singing, that he took little 
heed of the scanty progress he had made, and looked 
down into the grave, when he had finished work 
for the night, with grim satisfaction: murmuring as 
he gathered up his things: 
‘Brave lodgings for one, brave lodgings for one, 

A few feet of cold earth, when life is done: 

A stone at the head, a stone at the feet, 

A rich, juicy meal for the worms to eat; 

Rank grass overhead, and damp clay around, 

Brave lodgings for one, these, in holy ground!” 


“Ho! ho!” laughed Gabriel Grub, as he sat himself 
down on a flat tombstone which was a favourite 
resting-place of his; and drew forth his wicker bottle. 
“A coffin at Christmas! A Christmas Box. Ho! 
ho! ho!” 

“Ho! ho! ho!” repeated a voice whieh sounded 
close behind him. 

Gabriel paused, in some alarm, in the act of raising 
the wicker bottle to his lips; and looked round. The 
bottom of the oldest grave about him, was not more 
still and quiet, than the churchyard in the pale 
moonlight. The cold hoar-frost glistened on the tomb- 
stones, and sparkled like rows of gems, among the 
‘stone carvings of the old church. The snow lay hard 
and crisp upon the ground; and spread over the 
thickly-strewn mounds of earth so white and smooth 
a cover that it seemed as if corpses lay there, hidden 
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only by their winding-sheets. Not the faintest rustle 
broke the profound tranquillity of the solemn scene. 
Sound itself appeared to be frozen up, all was so 
cold and still. 

“It was the echoes,” said Gabriel Grub, raising the 
bottle to his lips again. 

“It was not,’ said a deep voice. 

Gabriel started up, and stood rooted to the spot 
with astonishment and terror; for his eyes rested on 
a form that made his blood run cold. 

Seated on an upright tombstone, close to him, 
was a strange unearthly figure, whom Gabriel felt 
at once, was no being of this world. His long fantastic 
legs which: might have reached the ground, were 
cocked up, and crossed after a quaint, fantastic 
fashion; his simewy arms were bare; and his hands 
rested on his knees. On his short round body, he 
wore a Close covering, ornamented with small slashes; 
a short cloak dangled at his back; the collar was cut 
into curious peaks, which served the goblin in heu 
of ruff or neckerchief; and his shoes curled up at his 
toes into long points. On his head, he wore a broad- 
brimmed sugar-loaf hat, garnished with a single 
feather. The hat was covered with the white frost; 
and the goblin looked as if he had sat on the same 
tombstone very comfortably for two or three hundred 
years. He was sitting perfectly still; his tongue was 
put out, as if in derision; and he was grinning at 
Gabriel Grub with such a grin as only a goblin could 
call up. 
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“It was not the echoes,’’ said the goblin. 

Gabriel Grub was paralysed, and could make no 
reply. 

“What do you do here on Christmas Eve?” said 
the goblin sternly. 

“T came to dig a grave, sir,’ 
Grub. 

“What man wanders among graves and church- 
yards on such a night as this?” cried the goblin. 

“Gabriel Grub! Gabriel Grub!” screamed a wild 
chorus of voices that seemed to fill the churchyard. 
Gabriel looked fearfully round—nothing was to be 
seen. 

“What have you got in that bottle?” said the 
goblin. 

“Hollands, sir,’ replied the sexton, trembling 
more than ever; for he had bought it of the smugglers, 
and he thought that perhaps his questioner might 
be in the excise department of the goblins. 

“Who drinks Hollands alone, and in a churchyard, 
on such a night as this?” said the goblin. 

“Gabriel Grub! Gabriel Grub!” exclaimed the wild 
voices again. 

The goblin leered maliciously at the terrified sexton, 
and then raising his voice, exclaimed: 

‘And who, then, is our fair and lawful prize ?’’ 

To this inquiry the invisible chorus replied, in a 
strain that sounded like the voices of many choristers 
singing to the mighty swell of the old church organ 
—a strain that seemed borne to the sexton’s ears 
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upon a wild wind, and to die away as it passed on- 
wards; but the burden of the reply was still the 
same, “Gabriel Grub! Gabriel Grub!”’ 

The goblin grinned a broader grin than before, as 
he said, “Well, Gabriel, what do you say to this?” 

The sexton gasped for breath. 

“What do you think of this, Gabriel?” said the 
goblin, kicking up his feet in the air on either side of 
the tombstone, and looking at the turned-up points 
with as much complacency as if he had been con- 
templating the most fashionable pair of Wellingtons 
in all Bond Street. 

“It’s—it’s—very curious, sir,” replied the sexton, 
half dead with fright; “very curious, and very pretty, 
but I think I'll go back and finish my work, sir, if 
you please.” 

“Work!” said the goblin, “what work ?”’ 

“The grave, sir; making the grave,’ stammered 
the sexton. 

“Oh, the grave, eh?” said the goblin; “who makes 
graves at a time when all other men are merry, and 
takes a pleasure in it?” 

Again the mysterious voices replied, “Gabriel 
Grub! Gabriel Grub!” 

“T’m afraid my friends want you, Gabriel,” said 
the goblin, thrusting his tongue farther into -his 
cheek than ever—and a most astonishing tongue it 
was—“I’m afraid my, friends want you, Gabriel, “ 
said the goblin.,.... ... 
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sexton, “I don’t think they can, sir; they don’t 
know me, sir; I don’t think the gentlemen have 
ever seen me, sir.” 

“Oh yes, they have,” replied the goblin; ‘‘we know 
the man with the sulky face and grim scowl, that 
came down the street to-night, throwing his evil 
looks at the children, and grasping his burying-spade 
the tighter. We know the man who struck the boy 
in the envious malice of his heart, because the boy 
could be merry, and he could not. We know him, 
we know him.” 

Here, the goblin gave a loud shrill laugh, which 
the echoes returned twenty-fold: and throwing his 
legs up in the air, stood upon his head, or rather 
upon the very point of his sugar-loaf hat, on the 
narrow edge of the tombstone: whence he threw a 
somerset with extraordinary agility, right to the 
sexton’s feet, at which he planted himself in the 
attitude in which tailors generally sit upon the 
shop-board. 

“‘J—I—am afraid I must leave you, sir,”’ said the 
sexton, making an effort to move. 

‘“‘Leave us!”’ said the goblin, “Gabriel Grub going 
to leave us. Ho! ho! ho!” 

As the goblin laughed, the sexton observed, for 
one instant, a brilliant illumination within the 
windows of the church, as if the whole building were 
lighted up; it disappeared, the organ pealed forth a 
lively air, and whole troops of goblins, the very 
counterpart of the first one, poured into the church- 
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yard, and began playing at leap-frog with the tomb- 
stones: never stopping for an instant to take breath, 
but “‘overing’”’ the highest among them, one after 
the other, with the most marvellous dexterity. The 
first goblin was a most astonishing leaper, and none 
of the others could come near him: even in the 
extremity of his terror the sexton could not help 
observing, that while his friends were content to 
leap over the common-sized gravestones, the first 
one took the family vaults, iron railings and all, 
with as much ease as if they had been so many 
street posts. ° 

At last the game reached to a most exciting pitch; 
the organ played quicker and quicker: and the 
goblins leaped faster and faster: coiling themselves 
up, rolling head over heels upon the ground, and 
bounding over the tombstones like footballs. The 
sexton’s brain whirled round with the rapidity of 
the motion he beheld, and his legs reeled beneath 
him, as the spirits flew before his eyes: when the 
goblin king, suddenly darting towards him, laid his 
hand upon his collar, and sank with him through the 
earth. 

When Gabriel Grub had had time to fetch his 
breath, which the rapidity of his descent had for the 
moment taken’ away, he found himself in what 
appeared to be a large cavern, surrounded on all 
sides by crowds of goblins, ugly and grim; in the 
centre of the room, on an elevated seat, was stationed 
his friend of the churchyard; and close beside 
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him stood Gabriel Grub himself, without power 
of motion. 

“Cold to-night,” said the king of the goblins, “‘ very 
cold. A glass of something warm, here!”’ 

At this command, half a dozen officious goblins, 
with a perpetual smile upon their faces, whom 
Gabriel Grub imagined to be courtiers, on that 
account, hastily disappeared, and presently returned 
with a goblet of liquid fire, which they presented 
to the king. 

“Ah!” cried the goblin, whose cheeks and throat 
were transparent, as he tossed down the flame, “‘ This 
warms one, indeed! Bring a bumper of the same, 
for Mr. Grub.” 

It was in vain for the unfortunate sexton to protest 
that he was not in the habit of taking anything warm 
at night; one of the goblins held him while another 
poured the blazing liquid down his throat; the whole 
assembly screeched with laughter as he coughed and 
choked, and wiped away the tears which gushed 
plentifully from his eyes, after swallowing the 
burning draught. 

“And now,” said the king, fantastically poking 
the taper corner of his sugar-loaf hat into the sexton’s 
eye, and thereby occasioning him the most exquisite 
pain: “And now, show the man of misery and gloom, 
a few of the pictures from our own great storehouse!” 

As the goblin said this, a thick cloud which obscured 
the remoter end of the cavern, rolled gradually away, 
and disclosed, apparently at a great distance, a small 
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and scantily furnished, but neat and clean apartment. 
A crowd of little children were gathered round a 
bright fire, clinging to their mother’s gown, and 
gambolling around her chair. The mother occasionally 
rose, and drew aside the window-curtain, as if to 
look for some expected object: a frugal meal was 
ready spread upon the table; and an elbow chair 
was placed near the fire. A knock was heard at the 
door: the mother opened it, and the children crowded 
round her, and clapped their hands for joy, as their 
father entered. He was wet and weary, and shook the 
snow from his garments, as the children crowded 
round him, and seizing his cloak, hat, stick, and 
gloves, with busy zeal, ran with them from the room. 
Then, as he sat down to his meal before the fire, the 
children climbed about his knee, and the mother sat 
by his side, and all seemed happiness and comfort. 
But a change came upon the view, almost imper- 
ceptibly. The scene was altered to a small bedroom, 
where the fairest and youngest child lay dying; the 
roses had fled from his cheek, and the light from the 
eye; and even as the sexton looked upon him with 
an interest he had never felt or known before, he 
died. His young brothers and sisters crowded round 
his little bed, and seized his tiny hand, so cold and 
heavy; but they shrunk back from its touch, and 
looked with awe on his infant face; for calm and tran- 
quil as it was and sleeping in rest and peace as the 
beautiful child seemed to be, they saw that he was 
dead, and they knew that he was an angel looking 
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down upon and blessing them from a bright and 
happy heaven. 

Again the light cloud passed across the picture, and 
again the subject changed. The father and mother 
were old and helpless now, and the number of those 
about them was diminished more than half; but 
content and cheerfulness sat on every face, and 
beamed in every eye, as they crowded round the 
fireside, and told and listened to old stories of earlier 
and bygone days. Slowly and peacefully, the father 
sank into the grave, and, soon after, the sharer of 
all his cares and troubles followed him to a place of 
rest. The few, who yet survived them, knelt by their 
tomb, and watered the green turf which covered it, 
with their tears; then rose, and turned away: sadly 
and mournfully, but not with bitter cries, or despairing 
lamentations, for they knew that they should one day 
meet again; and once more they mixed with the busy 
world, and their content and cheerfulness were 
restored. The cloud settled upon the picture, and 
concealed it from the sexton’s view. 

“What do you think of that?” said the goblin, 
turning his large face towards Gabriel Grub. 

Gabriel murmured out something about its being 
very pretty, and looked somewhat ashamed, as the 
goblin bent his fiery eyes upon him. 

‘““You a miserable man!”’ said the goblin, in a tone 
of excessive contempt. ‘“ You!” He appeared disposed 
to add more, but indignation choked his utterance, 
so he lifted up one of his very pliable legs, and 
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flourishing it above his head a little, to insure his 
aim, administered a good sound kick to Gabriel 
Grub; immediately after which, all the goblins in 
waiting, crowded round the wretched sexton, and 
kicked him without mercy: according to the estab- 
lished and invariable custom of courtiers upon earth, 
who kick whom royalty kicks, and hug whom royalty 
hugs. 

“Show him some more!” said the king of the 
goblins. 

At these words, the cloud was dispelled, and a 
rich and beautiful landscape was disclosed to view 
—there is just such another, to this day, within 
half a mile of the old abbey town. The sun shone 
from out the clear blue sky, the water sparkled 
beneath his rays, and the trees looked greener, and 
the flowers more gay, beneath his cheering influence. 
The water rippled on, with a pleasant sound; the 
trees rustled in the light wind that murmured among 
their leaves; the birds sang upon the boughs; and 
the lark carolled on high her welcome to the morning. 
Yes, it was morning; the bright, balmy morning of 
summer; the minutest leaf, the smallest blade of 
grass, was instinct with life. The ant crept forth to 
her daily toil, the butterfly fluttered and basked in 
the warm rays of the sun; myriads of insects spread 
their transparent wings, and revelled in their brief 
but happy existence. Man walked forth, elated with 
the scene; and all was brightness and splendour. 

“You a miserable man!” said the king of the 
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goblins, in a more contemptuous tone than before. 
And again the king of the goblins gave his leg a 
flourish; again it descended on the shoulders of the 
sexton; and again the attendant goblins imitated 
the example of their chief. 

Many a time the cloud went and came, and many 
a lesson it taught to Gabriel Grub, who, although his 
shoulders smarted with pain from the frequent 
applications of the goblins’ feet, looked on with an 
interest that nothing could diminish. He saw that 
men who worked hard, and earned their scanty 
bread with lives of labour, were cheerful and happy; 
and that to the most ignorant, the sweet face of 
nature was a never-failing source of cheerfulness and 
joy. He saw those who had been delicately nurtured, 
and tenderly brought up, cheerful under privations, 
and superior to suffering that would have crushed 
many of.a rougher grain, because they bore within 
their own bosoms the materials of happiness, con- 
tentment, and peace. He saw that women, the 
tenderest and most fragile of all God’s creatures, 
were the oftenest superior to sorrow, adversity, and 
distress; and he saw that it was because they bore, 
in their own hearts, an inexhaustible well-spring of 
affection and devotion. Above all, he saw that men 
like himself, who snarled at the mirth and cheerful- 
ness of others, were the foulest weeds on the fair 
surface of the earth; and setting all the good of the 
world against the evil, he came to the conclusion 
that it was a very decent and respectable sort of 
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world after all. No sooner had he formed it, than the 
cloud which closed over the last picture, seemed to 
settle on his senses, and lull him to repose. One by 
one, the goblins faded from his sight; and as the last 
one disappeared, he sunk to sleep. 

The day had broken when Gabriel Grub awoke, 
and found himself lying, at full length on the flat 
gravestone in the churchyard, with the wicker bottle 
lying empty by his side, and his coat, spade, and 
lantern, all well whitened by the last night’s frost, 
scattered on the ground. The stone on which he had 
first seen the goblin seated, stood bolt upright before 
him, and the grave at which he had worked, the night 
before, was not far off. At first, he began to doubt 
the reality of his adventures, but the acute pain in 
his shoulders when he attempted to rise, assured him 
that the kicking of the goblins was certainly not 
ideal. He was staggered again by observing no traces 
of footsteps in the snow on which the goblins had 
played at leap-frog with the gravestones, but he 
speedily accounted for this circumstance when he 
remembered that, being spirits, they would leave no 
visible impression behind them. So, Gabriel Grub 
got on his feet as well as he could, for the pain in 
his back; and brushing the frost off his coat, put it 
on, and turned his face towards the town. 

But he was an altered man, and he could not bear 
the thought of returning to a place where his repent- 
ance would be scoffed at, and his reformation dis- 
believed: He hesitated for a few moments; and then 
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turned away to wander where he might, and seek 
his bread elsewhere. 

The lantern, the spade, and the wicker bottle, 
were found, that day, in the churchyard. There were 
a great many speculations about the sexton’s fate, 
at first, but it was speedily determined that he had 
been carried away by the goblins; and there were 
not wanting some very credible witnesses who had 
distinctly seen him whisked through the air on the 
back of a chestnut horse blind of one eye, with the 
hind-quarters of a lion, and the tail of a bear. At 
length all this was devoutly believed; and the new 
sexton used to exhibit to the curious, for a trifling 
emolument, a good-sized piece of the church weather- 
cock which had been accidentally kicked off by the 
aforesaid horse in his aerial flight, and picked up by 
himself in the churchyard, a year or two afterwards. 

Unfortunately, these stories were somewhat dis- 
turbed by the unlooked-for reappearance of Gabriel 
Grub himself, some ten years afterwards, a ragged, 
contented, rheumatic old man. He told his story to 
the clergyman, and also to the mayor; and in course 
of time it began to be received, as a matter of history, 
in which form it has continued down to this very 
day. The believers in the weathercock tale, having 
misplaced their confidence once, were not easily 
prevailed upon to part with it again, so they looked 
as wise as they could, shrugged their shoulders, 
touched their foreheads, and murmured something 
about Gabriel Grub having drunk all the Hollands, 
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and then fallen asleep on the flat tombstone; and 
they affected to explain what he supposed he had 
witnessed in the goblin’s cavern, by saying that he 
had seen the world, and grown wiser. But this 
opinion, which was by no means a popular one at 
any time, gradually died off; and be the matter how 
it may, as Gabriel Grub was afflicted with rheumatism 
to the end of his days, this story has at least one 
moral, if it teach no better one—and that is, that if 
a man turn sulky and drink by himself at Christmas 
time, he may make up his mind to be not a bit the 
better for it: let the spirits be never so good, or let 
them be even as many degrees beyond proof, as 
those which Gabriel Grub saw in the goblin’s cavern. 





CHAPTER I 


THE VILLAGE 


“AND a mighty sing’lar and pretty place it is, as 
ever I saw in all the days of my life!” said Captain 
Jorgan, looking up at it. 

Captain Jorgan had to look high to look at it, for 
the village was built sheer up the face of a steep and 
lofty cliff. There was no road in it, there was no 
wheeled vehicle in it, there was not a level yard in 
it. From the sea-beach to the cliff-top two irregular 
rows of white houses, placed opposite to one another, 
and twisting here and there, and there and here, rose, 
like the sides of a long succession of stages of crooked 
ladders, and you climbed up the village or climbed 
down the village by the staves between, some six 
feet wide or so, and made of sharp irregular stones. 
The old pack-saddle, long laid aside in most parts 
of England as one of the appendages of its infancy, 
flourished here intact. Strings of pack-horses and pack- 
donkeys toiled slowly up the staves of. the ladders, 
bearing fish, and coal, and such other cargo as was 
unshipping at the pier from the dancing -fleet of 
village boats, and from two or three little coasting 
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traders. As the beasts of burden ascended laden, or 
descended light, they got so lost at intervals in the 
floating clouds of village smoke, that they seemed 
to dive down some of the village chimneys, and come 
to the surface again far off, high above others. No 
two houses in the village were alike, in chimney, 
size, shape, door, window, gable, roof-tree, anything. 
The sides of the ladders were musical with water, 
running clear and bright. The staves were musical 
with the clattering feet of the pack-horses and pack- 
donkeys, and the voices of the fishermen urging them 
up, mingled with the voices of the fishermen’s wives 
and their many children. The pier was musical with the 
wash of the sea, the creaking of capstans and wind- 
lasses, and the airy fluttering of little vanes and sails. 
The rough, sea-bleached boulders of which the pier was 
made, and the whiter boulders of the shore, were brown 
with drying nets. The red-brown cliffs, richly wooded 
to their extremest verge, had their softened and beau- 
tiful forms reflected in the bluest water, under the 
clear North Devonshire sky of a November day 
without a cloud. The village itself was so steeped in 
autumnal foliage, from the houses lying on the pier 
to the topmost round of the topmost ladder, that one 
might have fancied it was out a-bird’s-nesting, and 
was (as indeed it was) a wonderful climber. And 
mentioning birds, the place was not without some 
music from them too; for the rook was very busy 
on the higher levels, and the gull with his flapping 
wings was fishing in the bay, and the lusty little 
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robin was hopping among the great stone blocks and 
iron rings of the breakwater, fearless in the faith of 
his ancestors, and the children in the wood. 

Thus it came to pass that Captain Jorgan, sitting 
balancing himself on the pier-wall, struck his leg 
with his open hand, as some men do when they 
are pleased—and as he always did when he was 
pleased—and said: 

‘“‘A mighty sing’lar and pretty place it is, as ever 
I saw in all the days of my life!” 

Captain Jorgan had not been through the village, 
but had come down to the pier by a winding side- 
road, to have a preliminary look at it from the level 
of his own natural element. He had seen many things 
and places, and had stowed them all away in a shrewd 
intellect and a vigorous memory. He was an American 
born, was Captain Jorgan—a New-Englander—but 
he was a citizen of the world, and a combination of 
most of the best qualities of most of its best countries. 
_ For Captain Jorgan to sit anywhere in his long- 
skirted blue coat and blue trousers, without holding 
converse with everybody within speaking distance, 
was a sheer impossibility. So the captain fell to 
talking with the fishermen, and to asking them 
knowing questions about the fishery, and the tides, 
and the currents, and the race of water off that point 
yonder, and what you kept in your eye, and got into 
a line with what else when you ran into the little 
harbour; and other nautical profundities. Among 
the men who exchanged ideas with the captain was 
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a young fellow, who exactly hit his fancy—a young 
fisherman of two or three and twenty, in the rough 
sea-dress of his craft, with a brown face, dark curling 
hair, and bright, modest eyes under his sou’wester 
hat, and with a frank, but simple and retiring manner, 
which the captain found uncommonly taking. “I’d 
bet a thousand dollars,” said the captain to himself, 
“that your father was an honest man!” 

“Might you be married now?” asked the captain, 
when he had had some talk with this new acquaint- 
ance. 

“Not yet.” 

“Going to be?” said the captain. 

“T hope so.”’ 

The captain’s keen glance followed the slightest 
possible turn of the dark eye, and the slightest 
possible tilt of the sou’wester hat. The captain then 
slapped both his legs, and said to himself: 

“Never knew such a good thing in all my life! 
There’s his sweetheart looking over the wall!” 

There was a very pretty girl looking over the wall, 
from a little platform of cottage, vine, and fuchsia; 
and she certainly did not look as if the presence of 
this young fisherman in the landscape made it any 
the less sunny and hopeful for her. 

Captain Jorgan, having doubled himself up to 
laugh with that hearty good-nature which is quite 
exultant in the innocent happiness of other people, 
had undoubled himself, and was going to start a 
new subject, when there appeared coming down the 
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lower ladders of stones, a man whom he hailed as 
“Tom Pettifer Ho!” Tom Pettifer Ho, responded with 
alacrity, and in speedy course descended on the pier. 

“Afraid of a sunstroke in England in November, 
Tom, that you wear your tropical hat, strongly paid 
outside and paper-lined inside, here?’ said the 
captain, eyeing it. 

‘It’s as well to be on the safe side, sir,’ 
Tom. 

“Safe side!” repeated the captain, laughing. 
“You’d’ guard against a sunstroke, with that old 
hat, in an ice-pack. Wa’al! What have you made 
out at the post office?” 

“It zs the post office, sir.”’ 

“What’s the post office?” said the captain. 

“The name, sir. The name keeps the post office.” 

“A coincidence!”’ said the captain. “A lucky hit! 
Show me where it is. Good-bye, shipmates, for the 
present! I shall come and have another look at you, 
afore I leave, this afternoon.” 

This was addressed to all there, but especially the 
young fisherman; so all there acknowledged it, but 
especially the young fisherman. “He’s a sailor!” 
said one to another, as they looked after the captain 
moving away. That he was; and so outspeaking was 
the sailor in him, that although his dress had nothing 
nautical about it, with the single exception of 
its colour, but was a suit of a shore-going shape 
and form, too long in the sleeves and too short in 
the legs, and too unaccommodating everywhere, 
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terminating earthward in a pair of Wellington boots, 
and surmounted by a tall, stiff hat, which no mortal 
could have worn at sea in any wind under heaven; 
nevertheless, a glimpse of his sagacious, weather- 
beaten face, or his strong, brown hand, would have 
established the captain’s calling. Whereas Mr. Pet- 
tifer—a man of a certain plump neatness, with a 
curly whisker, and elaborately nautical in a jacket, 
and shoes, and all things correspondent—looked no 
more like a seaman, beside Captain Jorgan, than he 
looked like a sea-serpent. 

The two climbed high up the village—which had the 
most arbitrary turns and twists in it, so that the 
cobbler’s house came dead across the ladder, and to 
have held a reasonable course, you must have gone 
through his house, and through him too, as he sat 
at his work between two little windows, with one 
eye microscopically on the geological formation of 
that part of Devonshire, and the other telescopically 
on the open sea—the two climbed high up the village, 
and stopped before a quaint little house, on which 
was painted, ‘Mrs. RAYBROCK, DRAPER”’; and also 
“Post OFFIcE.” Before it, ran a rill of murmuring 
water, and access to it was gained by a little plank- 
bridge. 

“Here’s the name,’ said Captain Jorgan, “sure 
enough. You can come in if you like, Tom.” 

The captain opened the door, and passed into an 
odd little shop, about six feet high, with a great 
variety of beams and bumps in the ceiling, and, 
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besides the principal window giving on the ladder of 
stones, a purblind little window of a single pane of 
glass, peeping out of an abutting corner at the sun- 
lighted ocean, and winking at its brightness. 

“How do you do, ma’am?”’ said the captain. “I am 
very glad to see you. I have come a long way to see 
you.” 

“Have you, sir? Then I am sure I am very glad to 
see you, though I don’t know you from Adam.” 

Thus a comely elderly woman, short of stature, 
plump of form, sparkling and dark of eye, who, 
perfectly clean and neat herself, stood in the midst 
of her perfectly clean and neat arrangements, and 
surveyed Captain Jorgan with smiling curiosity. “Ah! 
but you are a Sailor, sir,’’ she added, almost imme- 
diately, and with a slight movement of her hands, 
that was not very unlike wringing them; “then you 
are heartily welcome.”’ 

“Thank’ee, ma’am,” said the captain, ‘I don’t 
know what it is, I am sure, that brings out the salt 
in me, but everybody seems to see it on the crown of 
my hat and the collar of my coat. Yes, ma’am, I am 
in that way of life.’’ 

“And the other gentleman, too,” said Mrs. Ray- 
brock. 

“Well now, ma’am,” said the captain, glancing 
shrewdly at the other gentleman, “you are that 
nigh right, that he goes to sea—if that makes him 
a sailor. This is my steward, ma’am, Tom Pettifer; 
he’s been a’most all trades you could name, in the 
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course of his life—would have bought all your chairs 
and tables once, if you had wished to sell ’em—but 
now he’s my steward. My name’s Jorgan, and I’m a 
shipowner, and I sail my own and my partners’ ships, 
and have done so this five-and-twenty year. Accord- 
ing to custom, I am called Captain Jorgan, but I am 
no more a captain, bless your heart! than you are.” 

“Perhaps you’ll come into my parlour, sir, and take 
a chair ?”’ said Mrs. Raybrock. 

“Ex-actly what I was going to propose myself, 
ma’am. After you.” ; 

Thus replying, and enjoining Tom to give an eye 
to the shop, Captain Jorgan followed Mrs. Raybrock 
into the little, low back-room—decorated with divers 
plants in pots, tea-trays, old china teapots, and punch- 
bowls—which was at once the private sitting-room 
of the Raybrock family, and the inner cabinet of 
the post office of the village of Steepways. 

“Now, ma’am,” said the captain, “it don’t signify 
a cent to you where I was born, except———”’ But here 
the shadow of someone entering fell upon the captain’s 
figure, and he broke off to double himself up, slap 
both his legs, and ejaculate, ““Never knew such a 
thing in all my life! Here he is again! How are you?”’ 

These words referred to the young fellow who had 
so taken Captain Jorgan’s fancy down at the pier. 
To make it all quite complete he came in accompanied 
by the sweetheart whom the captain had detected 
looking over the wall. A prettier sweetheart the sun 
could not have shone upon that shining day. As she 
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stood before the captain, with her rosy lips just parted 
in surprise, her brown eyes a little wider open than 
was usual from the same cause, and her breathing a 
little quickened by the ascent (and possibly by some 
mysterious hurry and flurry at the parlour door, in 
which the captain had observed her face to be for 
a moment totally eclipsed by the sou’wester hat), she 
looked so charming, that the captain felt himself 
under a moral obligation to slap both his legs again. 
She was very simply dressed, with no other ornament 
than an autumnal flower in her bosom. She wore 
neither hat nor bonnet, but merely a scarf or kerchief, 
folded squarely back over the head, to keep the sun 
off—according to a fashion that may be sometimes 
seen in the more genial parts of England as well as 
of Italy, and which is probably the first fashion of 
head-dress that came into the world when grasses 
and leaves went out. 

“In my country,” said the captain, rising to give 
her his chair, and dexterously sliding it close to 
another chair on which the young fisherman must 
necessarily establish himself—‘‘in my country we 
should call Devonshire beauty first-rate!”’ 

Whenever a frank manner is offensive, it is because 
it is strained or feigned; for there may be quite as 
much intolerable affectation in plainness as in mincing 
nicety. All that the captain said and did was honestly 
according to his nature; and his nature was open 
nature and good nature; therefore, when he paid this 
little compliment, and expressed with a sparkle or 
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two of his knowing eye, “I see how it is, and nothing 
could be better,” he had established a delicate 
confidence on that subject with the family. 

“TI was saying to your worthy mother,” said the 
captain to the young man, after again introducing 
himself by name and occupation—‘I was saying to 
your mother (and you’re very like her) that it didn’t 
signify where I was born, except that I was raised 
on question-asking ground, where the babies as soon 
aS ever they come into the world, inquire of their 
mothers, ‘Neow, how old may you be, and wa/at air 
you a goin’ to name me? ’—which is a fact.” Here he 
slapped his leg. “Such being the case, I may be 
excused for asking you if your name’s Alfred?” 

“Yes, sir, my name is Alfred,” returned the 
young man. 

“T am not a conjurer,” pursued the captain, “and 
don't think me so, or I shall right soon undeceive 
you. Likewise don’t think, if you please, though I do 
come from that country of the babies, that I am 
asking questions for question-asking’s sake, for I am 
not. Somebody belonging to you went to sea?”’ 

““My elder brother, Hugh,” returned the young 
man. He said it in an altered and lower voice, and 
glanced at his mother, who raised her hands hur- 
riedly, and put them together across her black gown, 
and looked eagerly at the visitor. 

“No! For God’s sake, don’t think that!” said the 
captain, . in a solemn ways “I bring no good nemes 
of him.” Z | 
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There was a silence, and the mother turned her 
face to the fire and put her hand between it and her 
eyes. The young fisherman slightly motioned toward 
the window, and the captain, looking in that direc- 
tion, saw a young widow, sitting at a neighbouring 
window across a little garden, engaged in needlework, 
with a young child sleeping on her bosom. The silence 
continued until the captain asked of Alfred: 

“How long is it since it happened ?”’ 

“He shipped for his last voyage better than three 
years ago.” 

“Ship struck upon some reef or rock, as I take it,” 
said the captain, “and all hands lost ?”’ 

6c Yes.”’ 

“Wa’al!”’ said the captain, after a shorter silence. 
“Here I sit who may come to the same end, like 
enough. He holds the seas in the hollow of His hand. 
We must all strike somewhere and go down. Our 
comfort, then, for ourselves and one another is to 
have done our duty. I’d wager your brother did his!”’ 

“He did!” answered the young fisherman. “If 
ever man strove faithfully on all occasions to do his 
duty, my brother did. My brother was not a quick 
man (anything but that), but he was a faithful, true, 
and just man. We were the sons of only a small 
tradesman in this county, sir; yet our father was as 
watchful of his good name as if he had been a king.” 

“A precious sight more so, I hope—bearing in 
mind the general run of that class of crittur,” said 
the captain. “But I interrupt.” 
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“My brother considered that our father left the 
good name to us, to keep clear and true.” 

“Your brother considered right,’’ said the captain; 
“and you couldn’t take care of a better legacy. But 
again I interrupt.” 

“No! for I have nothing more to say. We know that 
Hugh lived well for the good name, and we feel 
certain that he died well for the good name. And now 
it has come into my keeping. And that’s all.” 

“Well spoken!” cried the captain. “ Well spoken, 
young man! Concerning the manner of your brother’s 
death’”’—by this time the captain had released the 
hand he had shaken, and sat with his own broad, 
brown hands spread out on his knees, and spoke 
aside—‘‘concerning the manner of your brother’s 
death, it may be that I have some information to 
give you; though it may not be, for I am far from 
sure. Can we have a little talk alone?”’ 

The young man rose; but not before the captain’s 
quick eye had noticed that, on the pretty sweet- 
heart’s turning to the window to greet the young 
widow with a nod and a wave of the hand, the 
young widow had held up to her the needlework on 
which she was engaged, with a patient and pleasant 
smile. So the captain said, being on his legs: 

“What might she be making now?” 

“What is Margaret making, Kitty?’ asked the 
young fisherman—with one of his arms apparently 
mislaid somewhere. 

As Kitty only blushed in reply, the captain doubled 
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himself up as far as he could, standing, and said, with 
a slap of his leg: 

“In my country we should call it wedding-clothes. 
Fact! We should, I do assure you.”’ 

But it seemed to strike the captaim in another 
light too; for his laugh was not a long one, and he 
added, in quite a gentle tone: 

“And it’s very pretty, my dear, to see her—poor 
young thing, with her fatherless child upon her bosom 
—giving: up her thoughts to your home and your 
happiness. It’s very pretty, my dear, and it’s very 
good. May your marriage be more prosperous than 
hers, and be a comfort to her too. May the blessed 
sun see you all happy together, in possession of the 
good name, long after I have done ploughing the great 
salt field that is never sown!” 

Kitty answered very earnestly, “Oh! Thank you, 
sir, with all my heart!”’ And, in her loving little 
way, kissed her hand to him, and possibly by implica- 
tion to the young fisherman, too, as the latter held 
the parlour-door open for the captain to pass out. 
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CHAPTER II 
THE MONEY 


“THE stairs are very narrow, sir,” said Alfred Ray- 
brock to Captain Jorgan. 

“Like my cabin- stairs,’ returned the captain, ‘ 
many a voyage.” 

“And they are rather inconvenient for the head.” 

“Tf my head can’t take care of itself by this time, 
after all the knocking about the world it has had,” 
replied the captain, as unconcernedly as if he had 
no connection with it, ‘it’s not worth looking after.” 

Thus they came into the young fisherman’s bed- 
room, which was as perfectly neat and clean as the 
shop and parlour below; though it was but a little 
place with a sliding window, and a phrenological 
ceilmg expressive of all the peculiarities of the 
house-roof. Here the captain sat down on the foot of 
the bed, and glancing at a dreadful libel on Kitty 
which ornamented the wall—the production of some 
wandering limner, whom the captain secretly admired 
as having studied portraiture from the figure-heads 
of ships—motioned to the young man to take the 
rush-chair on the other side of the small, round 
table. That done, the captain put his hand in the 
deep breast-pocket of his long-skirted blue coat, and 
took out of it a strong square case-bottle—not a 
large bottle, but such as may be seen in any ordinary 
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ship’s medicine-chest. Setting this bottle on the table 
without removing his hand from it, Captain Jorgan 
then spake as follows: 

“In my last voyage homeward-bound,” said the 
captain, “and that’s the voyage off of which I now 
come straight, I encountered such weather off the 
Horn as is not very often met with, even there. 
I have rounded that stormy cape pretty often, and 
I believe I first beat about there in the identical 
storms that blew the devil’s horns and tail off, and 
led to the horns being worked up into toothpicks for 
the plantation overseers in my country, who may be 
seen (if you travel down South, or away West, fur 
enough) picking their teeth with ’em, while the whips, 
made of the tail, flog hard. In this last voyage, 
homeward-bound for Liverpool from South America, 
I say to you, my young friend, it blew. Whole mea- 
sures! No half measures, nor making believe to blow; 
it blew! Now I warn’t blown clean out of the water 
into the sky—though I expected to be even that— 
but I was blown clean out of my course; and when at 
last it fell calm, it fell dead calm, and a strong current 
set one way, day and night, night and day, and 
I drifted—drifted—drifted—out of all the ordinary 
tracks and courses of ships, and drifted yet, and yet 
drifted. It behoves a man who takes charge of fellow- 
critturs’ lives, never to rest from making himself 
master of his calling. I never did rest, and conse- 
quently I knew pretty well (‘specially looking over 
the side in the dead calm of that strong current) what 
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dangers to expect, and what precautions to take 
against ’em. In short, we were driving head on to an 
island. There was no island in the chart, and, there- 
fore, you may say it was ill-manners in the island to 
be there; I don’t dispute its bad breeding, but there 
it was. Thanks be to Heaven, I was as ready for the 
island as the island was ready for me. I made it out 
myself from the mast-head, and I got enough way 
upon her in good time to keep her off. I ordered a 
boat to be lowered and manned, and went in that 
boat myself to explore the island. There was a reef 
outside it, and, floating in a corner of the smooth 
water within the reef, was a heap of seaweed, and 
entangled in that seaweed was this bottle.”’ 

Here the captain took his hand from the bottle for 
a moment, that the young fisherman might direct a 
wondering glance at it; and then replaced his hand 
and went on: 

“If ever you come—or even if ever you don’t 
come—to a desert place, use you your eyes and your 
spy-glass well; for the smallest thing you see may 
prove of use to you, and may have some information 
or some warning in it. That’s the principle on which 
I came to see this bottle. I picked up the bottle and 
ran the boat alongside the island, and made fast 
and went ashore armed, with a part of my boat’s 
crew. We found that every scrap of vegetation on 
the island (I give it you as my opinion, but scant and 
scrubby at the best of times) had been consumed by 
fire. As we were making our way, cautiously and 
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toilsomely, over the pulverised embers, one of my 
people sank into the earth breast-high. He turned 
pale, and ‘Haul me out smart, shipmates,’ says he, 
‘for my feet are among bones.’ We soon got him on 
his legs again, and then we dug up the spot, and 
we found that the man was right, and that his feet 
had been among bones. More than that, they were 
human bones; though whether the remains of one 
man, or of two or three men, what with calcination 
and ashes, and what with a poor practical knowledge 
of anatomy, I can’t undertake to say. We examined 
the whole island and made out nothing else, save 
and except that, from its opposite side, I sighted a 
considerable tract of land, which land I was able 
to identify, and according to the bearings of which 
(not to trouble you with my log) I took a fresh depar- 
ture. When I got aboard again I opened the bottle, 
which was oilskin-covered as you see, and glass- 
stoppered as you see. Inside of it,” pursued the 
captain, suiting his action to his words, “I found 
this little crumpled folded paper, just as you see. 
Outside of it was written, as you see, these words: 
“Whoever finds this 1s solemnly entreated by the dead 
to convey wt unread to Alfred Raybrock, Steepways, 
North Devon, England.’ A sacred charge,” said the 
captain, concluding his narrative, “and, Alfred 
Raybrock, there it is!” 

“This is my poor brother’s writing!” 

“TI suppose so,’”’ said Captain Jorgan. “I'll take a 
look out of this little window while you read it.” 
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“ Pray no, sir! I should be hurt. My brother couldn’t 
know it would fall into such hands as yours.” 

The captain sat down again on the foot of the bed, 
and the young man opened the folded paper with 
a trembling hand, and spread it on the table. The 
ragged paper, evidently creased and torn both before 
and after being written on, was much blotted and 
stained, and the ink had faded and run, and many 
words were wanting. What the captain and the young 
fisherman made out together, after much re-reading 
and much humouring of the folds of the paper, is 
given below. 
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_The young fisherman had become more and more 
agitated, as the writing had become clearer to him. 
He now left it lying before the captain, over whose 
shoulder he had been reading it, and dropping into 
his former seat, leaned forward on the table and laid 
his face in his hands. 

“What, man,” urged the captain, ‘don’t give in! 
Be up and doing like a man!” 

“It is selfish, I know—but doing what, doing 
what?” cried the young fisherman, in complete 
despair, and stamping his sea-boot on the ground. 

“Doing what ?”’ returned the captain. “Something! 
I’d go down to the little breakwater below yonder, 
and take a wrench at one of the salt-rusted iron 
rings there, and either wrench it up by the roots or 
wrench my teeth out of my head, sooner than I’d 
do nothing. Nothing!” ejaculated the captain. “Any 
fool or fainting heart can do ¢hat, and nothing can 
come of nothing—which was pretended to be found 
out, I believe, by one of them Latin critters,” said 
the captain with the deepest disdaim; “‘as if Adam 
hadn’t found it out, afore ever he so much as named 
the beasts!”’ 

Yet the captain saw, in spite of his bold words, 
that there was some greater reason than he yet 
understood for the young man’s distress. And he 
eyed him with a sympathising curiosity. 

‘‘Come, come!” continued the captain. ‘‘ Speak out. 
What is it, boy!” 

‘You have seen how beautiful she is, sir,’’ said the 
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young man, looking up for the moment, with a 
flushed face and rumpled hair. 

“Did any man ever say she warn’t beautiful?” 
retorted the captain. “If so, go and lick him.” 

‘he young man laughed fretfully m spite of himself, 
and said: 

“It’s not that, it’s not that.” 

“Waal, then, what is it?” said the captain in a 
more soothing tone. 

The young fisherman mournfully composed him- 
self to tell the captain what it was, and began: 
“We were to have been married next Monday 
wee 

“Were to have been!” interrupted Captain Jorgan. 
“And are to be? Hey?” 

Young Raybrock shook his head, and traced out 
with his forefinger the words, “poor father’s five 
hundred pounds,” in the written paper. 

“Go along,’ said the captain. “Five hundred 
pounds? Yes?” 

“That sum of money,” pursued the young fisher- 
man, entering with the greatest earnestness on his 
demonstration, while the captain eyed him with 
equal earnestness, “was all my late father possessed. 
When he died, he owed no man more than he left 
means to pay, but he had been able to lay by only 
five hundred pounds.” 

“Five hundred pounds,” repeated the captain. 
“Yes?” 

“In his lifetime, years before, he had expressly laid 
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the money aside to leave to my mother—like to settle 
upon her, if I make myself understood.” 

“Yes?” 

“He had risked it once—my father put down in 
writing at that time, respecting the money—and was 
resolved never to risk it again.” 

“Not a spec’lator,’”’ said the captain. “ My country 
wouldn’t have suited him. Yes?”’ 

“My mother has never touched the money till 
now. And now it was to have been laid out, this 
very next week, in buying me a handsome share in 
our neighbouring fishery here, to settle me in life 
with Kitty.” 

The captain’s face fell, and he passed and repassed 
his sunbrowned right hand over his thin hair, in a 
discomfited manner. 

“Kitty’s father has no more than enough to live 
on, even in the sparing way in which we live about 
here. He is a kind of bailiff or steward of manor 
rights here, and they are not much, and it is but a 
poor little office. He was better off once, and Kitty 
must never marry to mere drudgery and hard living.”’ 

The captain still sat stroking his thin hair, and 
looking at the young fisherman. 

“T am as certain that my father had no knowledge 
that anyone was wronged as to this money, or that 
any restitution ought to be made, as I am certain 
that the sun now shines. But, after this solemn 
warning from my brother’s grave in the sea, that 
the money is stolen money,” said young Raybrock, 
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forcing himself to the utterance of the words, “can 
I doubt it ? Can I touch it?” 

“About not doubting, I ain’t so sure,’’ observed 
the captain; “but about not touching—no—I don’t 
think you can.” — 

“See then,” said Young Raybrock, ‘‘why I am so 
grieved. Think of Kitty. Think what I have got to 
tell her!” 

His heart quite failed him again when he had come 
round to that, and he once more beat his sea-boot 
softly on the floor. But not for long; he sogn began 
again, in a quietly resolute tone. 

‘However! Enough of that! You spoke some brave 
words to me just now, Captain Jorgan, and they 
shall not be spoken in vain. I have got to do some- 
thing. What I have got to do, before all other things, 
is to trace out the meaning of this paper, for the 
sake of the good name that has no one else to put it 
right. And still for the sake of the good name, and 
my father’s memory, not a word of this writing must 
be breathed to my mother, or to Kitty, or to any 
human creature. You agree in this?” 

“TI don’t know what they’ll think of us below,” 
said the captain, “but for certain I can’t oppose it. 
Now, as to tracing. How will you do?” 

They both, as by consent, bent over the paper 
again, and again carefully puzzled out the whole 
of the writing. 

“T make out that this would stand, if all the writing 
was here, ‘Inquire among the old men living there, 
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for’—someone. Most like, you'll go to this village 
named here?” said the captain, musing, with his 
finger on the name. 

“Yes! And Mr. Tregarthen is a Cornishman, and 
—to be sure!—comes from Lanrean.”’ 

“Does he?” said the captain quietly. “As I ain’t 
acquainted with him, who may he be?” 

““Mr. Tregarthen is Kitty’s father.” 

“Ay, ay!” cried the captain. “Now you speak! 
Tregarthen knows this village of Lanrean, then?” 

“Beyond all doubt he does. I have often heard him 
mention it, as being his native place. He knows 
it well.” 

“Stop half a moment,” said the captain. ‘ We want 
a name here. You could ask Tregarthen (or if you 
couldn’t I could) what names of old men he remembers 
in his time in those diggings? Hey?” 

“T can go straight to his cottage, and ask him 
now.” 

“Take me with you,” said the captain, rising in 
a solid way that had a most comfortable reliability 
in it, “and just a word more first. I have knocked 
about harder than you, and have got along farther 
than you. I have had, all my sea-going life long, to 
keep my wits polished bright with acid and friction, 
like the brass cases of the ship’s instruments. I’ll 
keep you company on this expedition. Now you 
don’t live by talking any more than’ I do. Clench 
that hand of yours in this hand of mine, and that’ Ss 
a speech on both sides.” 
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Captain Jorgan took command of the expedition 
with that hearty shake. He at once refolded the paper 
exactly as before, replaced it in the bottle, put the 
stopper in, put the oilskin over the stopper, confided 
the whole to young Raybrock’s keeping, and led 
the way downstairs. 

But it was harder navigation below-stairs than 
above. The instant they set foot in the parlour the 
quick, womanly eye detected that there was some- 
thing wrong. Kitty exclaimed, frightened, as she 
ran to her lover’s side, “Alfred! What’s the matter ?”’ 
Mrs. Raybrock cried out to the captain, ‘“‘Gracious! 
what have you done to my son to change him like 
this all in a minute?” And the young widow—who 
was there with her work upon her arm—was at 
first so agitated that she frightened the little girl 
she held in her hand, who hid her face in her mother’s 
skirts and screamed. The captain, conscious of being 
held responsible for this domestic .change, contem- 
plated it with quite a guilty expression of counte- 
nance, and looked to the young fisherman to come 
to his rescue. | 
_ “Kitty, darling,’’ said young Raybrock, “ Kitty, 
dearest love, I must go away to Lanrean, and I don’t 
know where else or how much farther, this very day. 
Worse than that—our marriage, Kitty, must be 
put off, and I don’t know for how long.” _ 

Kitty stared at him, in doubt and wonder and in 
anger, and pushed him from her with her hand. 

“Put off?’’ cried Mrs. Raybrock. “The marriage 
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put off? And you going to Lanrean! Why, in the 
name of the dear Lord?” 

“Mother dear, I can’t say why; I must not say why. 
It would be dishonourable and undutiful to say why.” 

“Dishonourable and undutiful?” returned the 
dame. “And is there nothing dishonourable or un- 
dutiful in the boy’s breaking the heart of his own 
plighted love, and his mother’s heart too, for the 
sake of the dark secrets and counsels of a wicked 
stranger? Why did you ever come here?” she apos- 
trophised the innocent captain. “ Who wanted you? 
Where did you come from? Why couldn’t you rest 
in your own bad place, wherever it is, instead of 
disturbing the peace of quiet unoffending folk like us ?” 

““And what,” sobbed the poor little Kitty, “have 
I ever done to you, you hard and cruel captain, that 
you should come and serve me so?” 

And then they both began to weep most pitifully, 
while the captain could only look from the one to 
the other, and lay hold of himself by the coat collar. 

“‘Margaret,’’ said the poor young fisherman, on 
his knees at Kitty’s feet, while Kitty kept both 
her hands before her tearful face, to shut out the 
traitor from her view—but kept her fingers wide 
asunder and looked at him all the time—*“ Margaret, 
you have suffered so much, so uncomplainingly, and 
are always so careful and considerate! Do take ey 
part, for poor Hugh’s sake!” 

The quiet Margaret was not appealed to im vain. 
“T will, Alfred,” she returned, ‘and I do. I wish 
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this gentleman had never come near us”’; whereupon 
the captain laid hold of himself the tighter; “but 
I take your part for all that. I am sure you have 
some strong reason and some sufficient reason for 
what you do, strange as it is, and even for not saying 
why you do it, strange as that is. And, Kitty darling, 
you are bound to think so more than anyone, for 
true love believes everything, and bears everything, 
and trusts everything. And, mother dear, you are 
bound to think so too, for you know you have been 
blest with good sons, whose word was always as 
good as their oath, and who were brought up in as 
true a sense of honour as any gentleman in this 
land. And I am sure you have no more call, mother, 
to doubt your living son than to doubt your dead 
son; and for the sake of the dear dead, I stand up 
for the dear living.”’ 

““Wa’al now,” the captain struck in, with enthu- 
siasm, “this I say, That whether your opinions 
flatter me or not, you are a young woman of sense, 
and spirit, and feeling; and I’d sooner have you 
by my side, in the hour of danger, than a good half 
of the men I’ve ever fallen in with—or fallen out 
with, ayther.”’ 

Margaret did not return the captain’s compliment, 
or appear fully to reciprocate his good opinion, but 
she applied herself to the consolation of Kitty, and 
of Kitty’s mother-in-law that was to have been 
next Monday week, and soon restored the parlour 
to a quiet condition. 
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“Kitty, my darling,” said the young fisherman, 
“I must go to your father to entreat him still to 
trust me in spite of this wretched change and mystery, 
and to ask him for some directions concerning Lan- 
rean. Will you come home? Will you come with 
me, Kitty?” 

Kitty answered not a word, but rose sobbing, 
with the end of her simple head-dress at her eyes. 
Captain Jorgan followed the lovers out, quite 
sheepishly, pausing in the shop to give an instruction 
to Mr. Pettifer. 

“Here, Tom!” said the captain, in a low voice, 
“Here’s something in your line. Here’s an old lady 
poorly and low in her spirits. Cheer her up a bit, 
Tom. Cheer ’em all up.” 

Mr. Pettifer, with a brisk nod of intelligence, 
immediately assumed his steward face, and went 
with his quiet, helpful, steward step into the par- 
lour, where the captain had the great satisfaction of 
seeing him, through the glass door, take the child 
in his arms (who offered no objection), and bend 
over Mrs. Raybrock, administering soft words of 
consolation. 

“Though what he finds to say, unless he’s telling 
her that ‘t’ll soon be over, or that most people is 
so at first, or that it’ll do her good afterwards, I cannot 
imaginate!’’ was the captain’s reflection as he followed 
the lovers. 

He had not far to follow them, since it was but a 
short descent down the stony ways to the cottage 
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of Kitty’s father. But short as the distance was, 
it was long enough to enable the captain to observe 
that he was fast becoming the village ogre; for 
there was not a woman standing working at her door, 
or a fisherman coming up or going down, who saw 
young Raybrock unhappy and little Kitty in tears, 
but he or she instantly darted a suspicious and in- 
dignant glance at the captain, as the foreigner who 
must somehow be responsible for this unusual spec- 
tacle. Consequently, when they came into Tregar- 
then’s little garden—which formed the platform 
from which the captain had seen Kitty peeping over 
the wall—the captain brought to, and stood off and 
on at the gate, while Kitty hurried to hide her tears 
in her own room, and Alfred spoke with her father, 
who was working in the garden. He was a rather 
infirm man, but could scarcely be called old yet, with 
an agreeable face and a promising air of making the 
best of things. The conversation began on his side 
with great cheerfulness and good-humour, but soon 
became distrustful, and soon angry. That was the 
captain’s cue for striking both into the conversation 
and the garden. 

“Morning, sir 
you do?” 

“The gentleman I am going away with,” said the 
young fisherman to Tregarthen. 

“Oh!” returned Kitty’s father, surveying the 
unfortunate captain with a look of extreme disfavour. 
“TI confess that I can’t say I am glad to see you.” 
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“No,” said the captain, “and, to admit the truth, 
that seems to be the general opinion in these parts. 
But don’t be hasty; you may think better of me 
by and by.” 

“TI hope so,” observed Tregarthen. 

“Wa’al, J hope so,” observed the captain, quite at 
his ease; “more than that, I believe so—though you 
don’t. Now, Mr. Tregarthen, you don’t want to 
exchange words of mistrust with me; and if you 
did, you couldn’t, because I wouldn’t. You and 
I are old enough to know better than to judge against 
experience from surfaces and appearances; and if 
you haven’t lived to find out the evil and injustice 
of such judgments, you are a lucky man.” , 

The other seemed to shrink under this remark, and 
replied, ‘“‘Sir, I have lived to feel it deeply.” 

““Wa’al,”’ said the captain, mollified, “then I’ve 
made a good cast without knowing it. Now, Tregar- 
then, there stands the lover of your only child, and 
here stand I who know his secret. I warrant it a 
righteous secret, and none of his making, though 
bound to be of his keeping. I want to help him out 
with it, and tewwards that end we ask you to favour 
us with the names of two or three old residents in 
the village of Lanrean. As I am taking out my 
pocket-book and pencil to put the names down, 
I may as well observe to you that this, wrote atop of 
the first page here, is my name and address: ‘Silas 
jonas Jorgan, Salem, Massachusetts, United States.’ 
If ever you take it in your head to run over any 
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morning, I shall be glad to welcome you. Now, what 
may be the spelling of these said names?”’ 

“There was an elderly man,’ said Tregarthen, 
“named David Polreath. He may be dead.” 

“Wa’al,” said the captain, cheerfully, “if Pol- 
reath’s dead and buried, and can be made of any 
service to us, Polreath won’t object to our digging 
of him up. Polreath’s down, anyhow.” 

“There was another named Penrewen. I don’t 
know his Christian name.” 

“Never mind his Chris’en name,” said the captain. 
‘““Penrewen, for short.” 

“There was another named John Tredgear.” 

“And a pleasant-sounding name, too,” said the 
captain; “ John Tredgear’s booked.” 

“TI can recall no other except old Parvis.”’ 

“One of old Parvis’s fam’ly I reckon,”’ said the 
captain, “kept a dry-goods store in New York city, 
and realised a handsome competency by burning 
his house to ashes. Same name, anyhow. David 
Polreath, Unchris’en Penrewen, John Tredgear, and 
old Arson Parvis.” 

“T cannot recall any others at the moment.” 

“ Thank’ee,” said the captain. “And so, Tregarthen, 
hoping for your good opinion yet, and likewise for the 
fair Devonshire flower’s, your daughter’s, I give you 
my hand, sir, and wish you good day.”’ 

Young Raybrock accompanied him disconsolately ; 
for there was no Kitty at the window when he looked 
up, no Kitty in the garden when he shut the gate, no 
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Kitty gazing after them along the stony ways when 
they began to climb back. 

“Now I tell you what,’ said the captain. “Not 
being at present calc’lated to promote harmony in 
your family, I won’t come in. You go and get your 
dinner at home, and I’ll get mine at the little hotel. 
Let our hour of meeting be two o’clock, and you'll 
find me smoking a cigar in the sun afore the hotel 
door. Tell Tom Pettifer, my steward, to consider 
himself on duty, and to look after your people till 
we come back; you'll find he'll have made himself 
useful to ’em already, and will be quite acceptable.”’ 

All was done as Captain Jorgan directed. Punctu- 
ally at two o'clock the young fisherman appeared 
with his knapsack at his back; and punctually at 
two o'clock the captain jerked away the last feather- 
end of his cigar. 

“Let me carry your baggage, Captain Jorgan; I can 
easily take it with mine.”’ 

‘“‘Thank’ee,”’ said the captain. “I’ll carry it myself. 
It’s only a comb.” 

They climbed out of the village, and paused among 
the trees and fern on the summit of the hill above, to 
take breath, and to look down at the beautiful sea. 
Suddenly the captain gave his leg a resounding slap, 
and cried, “Never knew such a right thing in all my 
life!’’—and ran away. 

The cause of this abrupt retirement on the part 
of the captain was little Kitty among the trees. The 
captain-went out of sight and waited, and kept out 
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of sight and waited, until it occurred to him to 
beguile the time with another cigar. He lighted it, 
and smoked it out, and still he was out of sight and 
waiting. He stole within sight at last, and saw the 
lovers, with their arms entwined and their bent heads 
touching, moving slowly among the trees. It was the 
golden time of the afternoon then, and the captain 
said to himself, “Golden sun, golden sea, golden 
sails, golden leaves, golden love, golden youth—a 
golden state of things altogether!” 

Nevertheless the captain found it necessary to 
hail his young companion before going out of sight 
again. In a few moments more he came up and they 
began their journey. 

“That still young woman with the fatherless child,” 
said Captain Jorgan, as they fell into step, “didn’t 
throw her words away; but good honest words are 
never thrown away. And now that I am conveying 
you off from that tender little thing that loves, and 
relies, and hopes, I feel just as if I was the snarling 
crittur in the picturs, with the tight legs, the long 
nose, and the feather in his cap, the tips of whose mous- 
taches get up nearer to his eyes the wickeder he gets.”’ 

The young fisherman knew nothing of Mephis- 
topheles; but he smiled when the captain stopped 
to double himself up and slap his leg, and they went 
along in right good-fellowship.? 


1 NoTE.—The third and fourth chapters of this Christmas 
number were not by Dickens. After the first and second 
he did not resume the pen until the chapter entitled “The 
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CHAPTER V 
THE RESTITUTION 


CAPTAIN JORGAN, up and out betimes, had put the 
whole village of Lanrean under an amicable cross- 
examination, and was returning to the “ King Arthur’s 
Arms” to breakfast, none the wiser for his trouble, 
when he beheld the young fisherman advancing to 
meet him, accompanied by a stranger. A glance at 
this stranger assured the captain that he could be 
no other than the seafaring man; and the captain 
was about to hail him as a fellow-craftsman, when the 
two stood still and silent before the captain, and the 
captain stood still, silent, and wondering before them. 

“Why, what’s this?” cried the captain, when at 
last he broke the silence. ‘You two are alike. You 
two are much alike! What’s this?” 

Not a word was answered on the other side, until 
after the seafaring brother had got hold of the 
captain’s right hand and the fisherman brother had 
got hold of the captain’s left hand; and if ever the 
captain had had his fill of handshaking, from his 
birth to that hour, he had it then. And presently 
up and spoke the two brothers, one at a time, two 
at a time, two dozen at a time for the bewilderment 
Restitution,” here numbered as the fifth. For the two inter- 
vening chapters the reader is referred to the number as 
republished in the volume of the Nine CMA Snes Numbers 
of ae the Year Round. 

P 
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into which they plunged the captain, until he gradu- 
ally had Hugh Raybrock’s deliverance made clear 
to him, and also unravelled the fact that the person 
referred to in the half-obliterated paper was Tre- 
garthen himself. 

“Formerly, dear Captain Jorgan,”’ said Alfred, “of 
Lanrean, you recollect ? Kitty and her father came to 
live at Steepways after Hugh shipped on his last 
voyage.” 

“Ay, ay!” cried the captain, fetching a breath. 
‘‘Now you have me in tow. Then your brother here 
don’t know his sister-in-law that is to be so much as 
by name?” 

“Never saw her; never heard of her!”’ 

“Ay, ay, ay!” cried the captain. ‘““Why then we 
every one go back together—paper, writer, and all 
—and take Tregarthen into the secret we kept 
from him?” 

“Surely,” said Alfred, “we can’t help it now. We 
must go through with our duty.” 

“Not a doubt,” returned the captain. ‘Give me an 
arm apiece, and let us set this ship-shape.”’ 

So walking up and down in the shrill wind on the 
wild moor, while the neglected breakfast cooled within, 
the captain and the brothers settled their course of 
action. 

It was that they should all proceed by the quickest 
means they could secure to Barnstaple, and there 
look over the father’s books and papers in the lawyer’s 
keeping; as Hugh had proposed to himself to do if 
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ever he reached home. That, enlightened or unen- 
lightened, they should then return to Steepways and 
go straight to Mr. Tregarthen, and tell him all they 
knew, and see what came of it, and act accordingly. 
Lastly, that when they got there they should enter 
the village with all precautions against Hugh’s being 
recognised by any chance; and that to the captain 
should be consigned the task of preparing his wife 
and mother for his restoration to this life. | 

“For you see,” quoth Captain Jorgan, touching 
the last head, “it requires caution any way, great 
joys being as dangerous as great griefs, if not more 
dangerous, as being more uncommon (and therefore 
less provided against) in this round world of ours. 
And besides, I should like to free my name with the 
ladies, and take you home again at your brightest 
and luckiest; so don’t let’s throw away a chance 
of success.” 

The captain was highly lauded by the brothers for 
his kind interest and foresight. 

‘And now stop!” said the captain, coming to a 
standstill, and looking from one brother to the other, 
with quite a new rigging of wrinkles about each eye; 
“you are of opinion,” to the elder, “that you are 
ra’ather slow?” 

“T assure you I am very slow,’ 
Hugh. | | 

“Wa’al,”’ replied the captain, “I assure you that 
to the best of my belief I am ra’ather smart. Nowa 
slow man ain’t good at quick business, is he?” 


? 


said the honest 
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That was clear to both. 

“You,” said the captain, turning to the younger 
brother, “are a little in love; ain’t you?” 

“Not a little, Captain Jorgan.”’ 

“Much or little, you’re sort preoccupied ; ain’t you?” 

It was impossible to be denied. 

“And a sort preoccupied man ain’t good at quick 
business, is he?”’ said the captain. 

Equally clear on all sides. 

“Now, said the captain, “I ain’t in love myself, 
and I’ve made many a smart run across the ocean, 
and I should like to carry on and go ahead with this 
affair of yours and make a run slick through it. Shall 
I try? Will you hand it over to me?” 

They were both delighted to do so, and thanked 
him heartily. 

“Good,” said the captain, taking out his watch. 
“This is half-past eight a.m., Friday morning. I’ll 
jot that down, and we'll compute how many hours 
we've been out when we run into your mother’s 
post office. There! The entry’s made, and now we 
go ahead.” 

They went ahead so well that before the Barn- 
staple lawyer’s office was open next morning, the 
captain was sitting whistling on the step of the door, 
waiting for the clerk to come down the street with 
his key and open it. But instead of the clerk there 
came the master, with whom the captain fraternised 
on the spot to an extent that utterly confounded him. 

As he personally knew both Hugh and Alfred, 
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there was no difficulty in obtaining immediate access 
to such of the father’s papers as were im his keeping. 
These were chiefly old letters and cash accounts; 
from which the captain, with a shrewdness and dis- 
patch that left the lawyer far behind, established with 
perfect clearness, by noon, the following particulars: 

That one Lawrence Clissold had borrowed of the 
deceased, at a time when he was a thriving young 
tradesman in the town of Barnstaple, the sum of 
five hundred pounds. That he had borrowed it on 
the written statement that it was to be laid out in 
furtherance of a speculation which he expected 
would raise him to independence; he being, at the 
time of writing that latter, no more than a clerk 
in the house of Dringworth Brothers, America Square, 
London. That the money was borrowed for a stipu- 
lated period; but that, when the term was out, the 
aforesaid speculation failed, and Clissold was without 
means of repayment. That, hereupon, he had written 
to his creditor, in no very persuasive terms, vaguely 
requesting further time. That the creditor had refused 
this concession, declaring that he could not afford 
delay. That Clissold then paid the debt, accompanying 
the remittance of the money with an angry letter 
describing it as having been advanced by a relative 
to save him from ruin. That, in acknowledging the 
receipt, Raybrock had cautioned Clissold to seek to 
borrow money of him no more, as he would never so 
risk money again. 

Before the lawyer the captain said never a word 
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in reference to these discoveries. But when the papers 
had been put back in their box, and he and his two 
companions were well out of the office, his right leg 
suffered for it, and he said: 

“So far this run’s begun with a fair wind and a 
prosperous; for don’t you see that all this agrees with 
that dutiful trust in his father maintained by the 
slow member of the Raybrock family?” 

Whether the brothers had seen it before or no, 
they saw it now. Not that the captain gave them 
much time to contemplate the state of things at 
their ease, for he imstantly whipped them into a 
chaise again, and bore them off to Steepways. 
Although the afternoon was but just beginning to 
decline when they reached it, and it was broad 
daylight, still they had no difficulty, by dint of 
muffling the returned sailor up, and ascending the 
village rather than descending it, in reaching Tre- 
garthen’s cottage unobserved. Kitty was not visible, 
and they surprised Tregarthen sitting writing in the 
small bay-window of his little room. 

“Sir,” said the captain, instantly shaking hands 
with him, pen and all, “I’m glad to see you, sir. 
How do you do, sir? I told you you’d think better of 
me by and by, and I congratulate you on going 
to do it.” 

Here the captain’s eye fell on Tom Pettifer Ho, 
engaged in preparing some cookery at the fire. 

“That crittur,’’ said the captain, smiting his leg, 
“is a born steward, and never ought to have been 
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in any other way of life. Stop where you are, Tom, 
and make yourself useful. Now, Tregarthen, I’m 
going to try a chair.” 

Accordingly the captain drew one close to him, 
and went on: 

“This loving member of the Raybrock family you 
know, sir. This slow member of the same family 
you don’t know, sir. Wa’al, these two are brothers 
—fact! Hugh’s come to life again, and here he 
stands. Now see here, my friend! You don’t want to 
be told that he was cast away, but you do want 
to be told (for there’s a purpose in it) that he was 
cast away with another man. That man by name 
was Lawrence Clissold.” 

At the mention of this name Tregarthen started 
and changed colour. ‘‘What’s the matter?” said 
the captain. 

“He was a fellow-clerk of mine thirty—five-and- 
thirty—years ago.’ 

“True,” said the captain, immediately catching 
at the clue: “Dringworth Brothers, America Square, 
London City.” 

The other started again, nodded, and said, ‘That 
was the house.” 

“Now,” pursued the captain, ‘between those two 
men cast away there arose a mystery concerning the 
round sum of five hundred pound.” 

Again Tregarthen started, changing colour. Again 
the captain said, “ What’s the matter?” 

As Tregarthen only answered, “Please to go on,” 
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the captain recounted, very tersely and plainly, the 
nature of Clissold’s wanderings on the barren island, 
as he had condensed them in his mind from the 
sea-faring man. Tregarthen became greatly agitated 
during this recital, and at length exclaimed: 
“Clissold was the man who ruined me! I have 
suspected it for many a long year, and now I know it.”’ 
“And how,” said the captain, drawing his chair 
still closer to Tregarthen, and clapping his hand 
upon his shoulder—“how may you know it?” 
“When we were fellow-clerks,” replied Tregarthen, 
“in that London house, it was one of my-duties to 
enter daily in a certain book an account of the sums 
received that day by the firm, and afterwards paid 
into the bankers’. One memorable day—a Wednes- 
day, the black day of my life—among the sums I 
so entered was one of five hundred pounds.”’ 
“T begin to make it out,”’ said the captain. “ Yes?” 
“It was one of Clissold’s duties to copy from this 
entry a memorandum of the sums which the clerk 
employed to go to the bankers’ paid in there. It was 
my duty to hand the money to Clissold; it was 
Clissold’s to hand it to the clerk, with that memo- 
randum of his writing. On that Wednesday I entered 
a sum of five hundred pounds received. I handed that 
sum, as I handed the other sums in the day’s entry, 
to Clissold. I was absolutely certain of it at the time; 
I have been absolutely certain of it ever since. A sum 
of five hundred pounds was afterwards found by the 
house to have been that day wanting from the bag, 
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from Clissold’s memorandum, and from the entries 
in my book. Clissold, being questioned, stood upon 
his perfect clearness in the matter, and emphatically 
declared that he asked no better than to be tested 
by “Tregarthen’s book.’ My book was examined, and 
the entry of five hundred pounds was not there.” 

“How not there,’ said the captain, “when you 
made it yourself?” 

Tregarthen continued: 

“T was then questioned. Had I made the entry? 
Certainly I had. The house produced my book, and 
it was not there. I could not deny my book; I could 
not deny my writing. I knew there must be forgery 
by someone; but the writing was wonderfully like 
mine, and I could impeach no one if the house could 
not. I was required to pay the money back. I did so; 
and I left the house, almost broken-hearted, rather 
than remain there—even if I could have done so— 
with a dark shadow of suspicion always on me. 
I returned to my native place, Lanrean, and remained 
there, clerk to a mine, until I was appointed to my 
little post here.”’ 

“I well remember,” said the captain, “that I told 
you that if you had no experience of ill judgments 
on deceiving appearances, you were a lucky man. 
You went hurt at that, and I see why. I’m sorry.” 

“Thus it is,’ said Tregarthen. “Of my own inno- 
cence I have of course been sure; it has been at once 
my comfort and my trial. Of Clissold I have always 
had suspicions almost amounting to certainty; but 
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hat instead, and stood looking into it, as if he had 
just come into church. After that he roamed again, 
and again said, “This desk, belonging to this house 
of Dringworth Brothers, America Square, London 
City 

Mr. Pettifer, still strangely moved, and now more 
moved than before, cut the captain off as he backed 
across the room and bespake him thus: 

“Captain Jorgan, I have been wishful to engage 
your attention, but I couldn’t do it. Iam unwilling 
to interrupt, Captain Jorgan, but I must do a I know 
something about that house.”’ 

The captain stood stock-still and isoked at him— 
with his (Mr. Pettifer’s) hat under his arm. 

“You're aware,” pursued his steward, “‘that I was 
once in the broking business, Captain Jorgan?’’ 

“T was aware,’ said the captain, “that you had 
failed in that calling, and in half the businesses 
going, Tom.” 

“Not quite so, Captain Jorgan; but I failed in the 
broking business. I was partners with my brother, 
sir. There was a sale of old office furniture at Dring- 
worth Brothers’ when the house was moved from 
America Square, and me and my brother made what 
we call in the trade a deal there, sir. And I’li make 
bold to say, sir, that the only thing I ever had from 
my brother, or from any relation—for my relations 
have mostly taken property from me instead of 
giving me any—was an old desk we bought at that 
same sale, with a crack in it. My brother wouldn’t . 
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have given me even that, when we broke partnership, 
if it had been worth anything.”’ 

“Where is that desk now?” said the captain. 

“Well, Captain Jorgan,’’ replied the steward, 
“T couldn’t say for certain where it is now; but 
when I saw it last—which was last time we were 
outward bound—it was at a very nice lady’s at 
Wapping, along with a little chest of mine which 
was detained for a small matter of a bill owing.” 

The captain, instead of paying that rapt attention 
to his steward which was rendered by the other 
three persons present, went to church again, in respect 
of the steward’s hat. And a most especially agitated 
and memorable face the captain produced from it, 
after a short pause. 

“Now, Tom,” said the captain, “I spoke to you, 
when we first came here, respecting your constitu- 
tional weakness on the subject of sunstroke.”’ 

“You did, sir.”’ 

“Will my slow friend,” said the captain, “‘lend me 
his arm, or I shall sink right back’ards into this 
blessed steward’s cookery? Now, Tom,” pursued the 
captain, when the required assistance was given, “on 
your oath as a steward, didn’t you take that desk 
to pieces to make a better one of it, and put it together 
fresh—or something of the kind ?”’ 

“On my oath I did, sir,’”’ replied the steward. 

“And by the blessing of Heaven, my friends, one 
and all,” cried the captain, radiant with joy—“of 
the Heaven that put it into this Tom Pettifer’s head 
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to take so much care of his head against the bright 
sun—he lined his hat with the original leaf in 
Tregarthen’s writing—and here it is!” 

With that the captain, to the utter destruction of 
Mr. Pettifer’s favourite hat, produced the book-leaf, 
very much worn, but still legible, and gave both his 
legs such tremendous slaps that they were heard 
far off in the bay, and never accounted for. 

“A quarter past five p.m.,”’ said the captain, pulling 
out his watch, “‘and that’s thirty-three hours and a 
quarter in all, and a pritty run!” 

How they were all overpowered with delight and 
triumph; how the money was restored, then and 
there, to Tregarthen; how Tregarthen, then and 
there, gave it all to his daughter; how the captain 
undertook to go to Dringworth Brothers and re- 
establish the reputation of their forgotten old clerk; 
how Kitty came in, and was nearly torn to pieces, 
and the marriage was reappointed, needs not to be 
told. Nor how she and the young fisherman went 
home to the post office to prepare the way for the 
captain’s coming, by declaring him to be the mightiest 
of men, who had made all their fortunes—and then 
dutifully withdrew together, in order that he might 
have the domestic coast entirely to himself. How he 
availed himself of it is all that remains to tell. 

Deeply delighted with his trust, and putting his 
heart into it, he raised the latch of the post office 
parlour where Mrs. Raybrock and the young widow 
sat, and said: 
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“May I come in?” 

“Sure you may, Captain Jorgan!”’ replied the old 
lady. “And good reason you have to be free of the 
house, though you have not been too well used in 
it by some who ought to have known better. I ask 
your pardon.” 

“No, you don’t, ma’am,” said the captain, “for 
I won’t let you. Wa’al, to be sure!” 

By this time he had taken a chair on the hearth 
between them. 

“Never felt such an evil spirit in the whole course 
of my life. There! I tell you! I could a’most have cut 
my own connection. Like the dealer in my country, 
away west, who when he had let himself be outdone 
in a bargain, said to himself, ‘Now I tell you what! 
I’ll never speak to you again.’ And he never did, but 
joined a settlement of oysters, and translated the 
multiplication table into their language—which is 
a fact that can be proved. If you doubt it, mention 
it to any oyster you come across, and see if he'll have 
the face to contradict it.” 

He took the child from her mother’s lap and set it 
on his knee. 

“Not a bit afraid of me now, you see. Knows I am 
fond of small people. I have a child, and she’s a girl, 
and.I sing: to ‘her.sometimes. ”’ 

“What do you sing?” asked Margaret. 

“Not a long song, my dear— 

‘Silas Jorgan 
Played the organ.’ 
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That’s about all. And sometimes I tell her stories— 
stories of sailors supposed to be lost, and recovered 
after all hope was abandoned.” Here the captain 
musingly went back to his song: 
“Silas Jorgan 
Played the organ”; 

repeating it with his eyes on the fire, as he softly 
danced the child on his knee. For he felt that Margaret 
had stopped working. 

“Yes,”’ said the captain, still looking at the fire, 
“I make up stories and tell ‘em to that child. Stories 
of shipwreck on desert islands, and long delay in 
getting back to civilised lands. It is to stories the like 
of that, mostly, that 

‘Silas Jorgan 
Plays the organ,’” 

There was no light in the room but the light of the 
fire; for the shades of night were on the village, and 
the stars had begun to peep out of the sky one by 
one, as the houses of the village peeped out from 
among the foliage when the night departed. The 
captain felt that Margaret’s eyes were upon him, 
and thought it discreetest to keep his own eyes 
on the fire. 

“Yes; I make ‘em up,” said the captain. «] make 
up stories of brothers brought together by the good 
providence of Gop—of sons brought back to mothers, 
husbands brought back to wives, fathers raised from 
the deep, for little children like herself.” 
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Margaret’s touch was on his arm, and he could not 
choose but look round now. Next moment her hand 
moved imploringly to his breast, and she was on her 
knees before him—supporting the mother, who was 
also kneeling. 

“What’s the matter?” said the captain. ‘‘What’s 
the matter ? 

‘Silas Jorgan 
Played the a 

Their looks and tears were too much for him, and 
he could not finish the song, short as it was. 

“Mistress Margaret, you have borne ill fortune 
well. Could you bear good fortune equally well, if 
it was to come?” 

“T hope so. I thankfully and humbly and earnestly 
hope so!” 

“Wa’al, my dear,” said the captain, “p’r’aps it 
has come. He’s—don’t be frightened—shall I say 
the word °. 

“ce Alive P 33 

“Yes!” 

The thanks they fervently addressed to Heaven 
were again too much for the captain, who openly 
took out his handkerchief and dried his eyes. 

“He’s no further off,” resumed the captain, “than 
my country. Indeed, he’s no further off than his own 
native country. To tell you the truth, he’s no further 
off than Falmouth. Indeed, I doubt if he’s quite so 
fur. Indeed, if you was sure you could bear it nicely, 
and I was to do no more than whistle for him———” 





’ 
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The captain’s trust was discharged. A rush came, 
and they were all together again. 

This was a fine opportunity for Tom Pettifer to 
appear with a tumbler of cold water, and he presently 
appeared with it, and administered it to the ladies; 
at the same time soothing them, and composing their 
dresses, exactly as if they had been passengers 
crossing the Channel. The extent to which the captain 
slapped his legs, when Mr. Pettifer acquitted himself 
of this act of stewardship, could have been thoroughly 
appreciated by no one but himself; inasmuch as he 
must have slapped them black and blue,- and they 
must have smarted tremendously. 

He couldn’t stay for the wedding, having a few 
appointments to keep at the irreconcilable distance 
of about four thousand miles. So next morning all 
the village cheered him up to the level ground above, 
and there he shook hands with a complete census of 
its population, and invited the whole, without excep- 
tion, to come and stay several months with him at 
Salem, Mass., U.S. And there as he stood on the 
spot where he had seen that little golden picture of 
love and parting, and from which he could that 
morning contemplate another golden picture with a 
vista of golden years in it, little Kitty put her arms 
around his neck, and kissed him on both his bronzed 
cheeks, and laid her pretty face upon his storm- 
beaten breast, in sight of all—ashamed to have 
called such a noble captain names. And there the 
captain waved his hat over his head three final 
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times; and there he was last seen, going away accom- 
panied by Tom Pettifer Ho, and carrying his hands 
in his pockets. And there, before that ground was 
softened with the fallen leaves of three more summers, 
a rosy little boy took his first unsteady run to a fair 
young mother’s breast, and the name of that infant 
fisherman was Jorgan Raybrock. 
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“GUARD! What place is this?” 

“Mugby Junction, sir.” 

“A windy place!”’ 

“Yes, it mostly is, sir.” 

“And looks comfortless indeed!” 

“Yes, it generally does, sir.” 

“Ts it a rainy night still?”’ 

“Pours, sir.”’ 

“Open the door. I’ll get out.” 

“You'll have, sir,” said the guard, glistening with 
drops of wet, and looking at the tearful face of his 
watch by the light of his lantern as the traveller 
descended, “‘three minutes here.” 

“More, I think.—For I am not going on.”’ 

“Thought you had a through ticket, sir?” 

““So I have, but I shall sacrifice the rest of it. I want 
my luggage.” 

“Please to come to the van and point it out, sir. 
Be good enough to look very sharp, sir. Not a moment | 
to spare.’ 

The guard hurried to the luggage van, and the 
traveller hurried after him. The guard got into it, 
and the traveller looked into it. 

“Those two large black portmanteaus in the corner 
where your light shines. Those are mine.”’ 

“Name upon ’em, sir?” 

188 
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“Barbox Brothers.” 

“Stand clear, sir, if you please. One. Two. Right!” 
Lamp waved. Signal lights ahead already changing. 
Shriek from engine. Train gone. 

“Mugby Junction!” said the traveller, pulling up 
the woollen muffler round his throat with both hands. 
“At past three o’clock of a tempestuous morning! 
So!” 

He spoke to himself. There was no one else to speak 
to. Perhaps, though there had been anyone else to 
speak to, he would have preferred to speak to him- 
self. Speaking to himself he spoke to a man within 
five years of fifty either way, who had turned grey 
too soon, like a neglected fire; a man of pondering 
habit, brooding carriage of the head, and suppressed 
internal voice; a man with many indications on him 
of having been much alone. 

He stood unnoticed on the dreary platform, except 
by the rain and by the wind. Those two vigilant 
assailants made a rush at him. “ Very well,” said he, 
yielding. ‘It signifies nothing to me to what quarter 
I turn my face.” 

Thus, at Mugby Junction, at past three o’clock of 
a tempestuous morning, the traveller went where the 
weather drove him.. 

Not but what he could make a stand when he was 
so minded, for, coming to the end of the roofed 
shelter (it is of considerable extent at Mugby Junc- 
tion), and looking out upon the dark night, with a 
yet darker spirit-wing of storm beating its wild way 
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through it, he faced about, and held his own as 
ruggedly in the difficult direction as he had held it 
in the easier one. Thus, with a steady step, the 
traveller went up and down, up and down, up and 
down seeking nothing and finding it. | 

A place replete with shadowy shapes, this Mugby 
Junction in the black hours of the four-and-twenty. 
Mysterious goods trains, covered with palls and gliding 
on like vast weird funerals, conveying themselves 
guiltily away from the presence of the few lighted 
lamps, as if their freight had come to a secret and 
unlawful end. Half-miles of coal pursuing in.a detec- 
tive manner, following when they lead, stopping when 
they stop, backing when they back. Red-hot embers 
showering out upon the ground, down this dark 
avenue, and down the other, as if torturing fires were 
being raked clear; concurrently, shrieks and groans 
and grinds invading the ear, as if the tortured were 
at the height of their suffering. Iron-barred cages 
full of cattle jangling by midway, the drooping 
beasts with horns entangled, eyes frozen with terror, 
and mouths too: at least they have long icicles (or 
what seem so) hanging from their lips. Unknown 
languages in the air, conspiring in red, green, and 
white characters. An earthquake, accompanied with 
thunder and lightning, going up express to London. 
Now, all quiet, all rusty, wind and rain in possession, 
lamps extinguished, Mugby Junction dead and 
indistinct, with its robe drawn over its head, like 
Ceesar. 
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Now, too, as the belated traveller plodded up and 
down, a shadowy train went by him in the gloom 
which was no other than the train of a life. From 
whatsoever intangible deep cutting or dark tunnel 
it emerged, here it came, unsummoned and un- 
announced, stealing upon him, and passing away 
into obscurity. Here mournfully went by a child 
who had never had a childhood or known a parent, 
inseparable from a youth with a bitter sense of his 
namelessness, coupled to a man the enforced business 
of whose best years had been distasteful and oppres- 
sive, lmked to an ungrateful friend, dragging after 
him a woman once beloved. Attendant, with many 
a clank and wrench, were lumbering cares, dark 
meditations, huge dim disappointments, monotonous 
years, a long jarring line of the discords of a solitary 
and unhappy existence. 

“Yours, sir?”’ 

The traveller recalled his eyes from the waste into 
which they had been staring, and fell back a step or 
so under the abruptness, and perhaps the chance 
appropriateness, of the question. 

“Oh! My thoughts were not here for the moment. 
Yes. Yes. Those two portmanteaus are mine. Are 
you a porter?” 

“On porter’s wages, sir. But I am Lamps.” 

The traveller looked a little confused. 

‘““Who did you say you are?” 

“Lamps, sir,” showing an oily cloth in his hand, 
as further explanation. 
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“Surely, surely. Is there any hotel or tavern here ?”’ 

“Not exactly here, sir. There is a refreshment room 
here, but ’”’ Lamps, with a mighty serious look, 
gave his head a warning roll that plainly added, “but 
it’s a blessed circumstance for you that it’s not open.” 

“You couldn’t recommend it, I see, if it was 
available?” 

“Ask your pardon, sir. If it was 

“Open?” 

“Tt ain’t my place, as a paid servant of the com- 
pany, to give my opinions on any of the company’s 
toepics,’—-he pronounced it more like toothpicks— 
“beyond lamp-ile and cottons,” returned. Lamps in 
a confidential tone; “but, speaking as a man, I 
wouldn’t recommend my father (if he was to come 
to life again) to go and try how he'd be treated at 
the refreshment room. Not speaking as a man, no, 
I would not.” 

The traveller nodded conviction. “I suppose I can 
put up in the town? There is a town here?” For 
the traveller (though a stay-at-home compared with 
most travellers) had been, like many others, carried 
on the steam winds and the iron tides through the 
junction before, without having ever, as one might 
say, gone ashore there. 

“Oh yes, there’s a town, sir! Anyways, there’s 
town enough to put up in. “But,” following the glance 
of the other at his luggage, “this is a very dead time 
of the night with us, sir. The deadest time. I might 
a’most call it our deadest and buriedest time.”’ 
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“No porters about?” 

“Well, sir, you see,” returned Lamps, confidential 
again, ‘“‘they in general goes off with the gas. That’s 
how it is. And they seem to have overlooked you, 

through your walking to the furder end of the 
platform. But, in about twelve minutes or so, she 
may be up.” 

“Who may be up?” 

“The three forty-two, sir. She goes off in a sidin’ 
till the Up X passes, and then she’’—here an air of 
hopeful vagueness pervaded Lamps—‘does all as 
lays in her power.” 

“T doubt if I comprehend the arrangement.” 

“T doubt if anybody do, sir. She’s a parliamentary, 
sir. And, you see, a parliamentary, or a skirmishun—”’ 

“Do you mean an excursion ?”’ 

“That’s it, sir—A parliamentary or a skirmishun, 
she mostly doos go off into a sidin’. But, when she 
can get a chance, she’s whistled out of it, and she’s 
whistled up into doin’ all as,”—-Lamps again wore 
the air of a highly sanguine man who hoped for the 
best—“all as lays in her power.”’ 

He then explained that porters on duty, being 
required to be in attendance on the parliamentary 
matron in question, would doubtless turn up with 
the gas. In the meantime, if the gentleman would not 
very much object to the smell of lamp-oil, and would 
accept the warmth of his little room The gentle- 
man, being by this time very cold, instantly closed 
with the proposal. 

G 
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A greasy little cabin it was, suggestive, to the sense 
of smell, of a cabin in a whaler. But there was a bright 
fire burning in its rusty grate, and on the floor there 
stood a wooden stand of newly trimmed and lighted 
lamps, ready for carriage service. They made a 
bright show, and their light, and the warmth, ac- 
counted for the popularity of the room, as borne 
witness to by many impressions of velveteen trousers 
on a form by the fire, and many rounded smears and 
smudges of stooping velveteen shoulders on the 
adjacent wall. Various untidy shelves accommodated 
a quantity of lamps and oil-cans, and also a fragrant 
collection of what looked like the pocket-handker- 
chiefs of the whole lamp family. 

As Barbox Brothers (so to call the traveller on 
the warranty of his luggage) took his seat upon the 
form, and warmed his now ungloved hands at the 
fire, he glanced aside at a little deal desk, much 
blotted with ink, which his elbow touched. Upon it 
were some scraps of coarse paper, and a superannuated 
steel pen in very reduced and gritty circumstances. 

From glancing at the scraps of paper, he turned 
involuntarily to his host, and said, with some 
roughness: 

“Why, you are never a poet, man?”’ 

Lamps had certainly not the conventional appear- 
ance of one, as he stood modestly rubbing his squab 
nose with a handkerchief so exceedingly oily, that 
he might have been in the act of mistaking himself 
for one of his charges. He was a spare man of about 
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the Barbox Brothers’ time of life, with his features 
whimsically drawn upward as if they were attracted 
by the roots of his hair. He had a peculiarly shining 
transparent complexion, probably occasioned by 
constant oleaginous application; and his attractive 
hair, being cut short, and being grizzled, and standing 
straight up on end as if it in its turn were attracted 
by some invisible magnet above it, the top of his 
head was not very unlike a lamp-wick. 

“But, to be sure, it’s no business of mine,” said 
Barbox Brothers. ‘‘That was an impertinent observa- 
tion on my part. Be what you like.” | 

“Some people, sir,” remarked Lamps in a tone of 
apology, “are sometimes what they don’t like.” 

“Nobody knows that better than I do,” sighed 
the other. “I have been what I don’t like, all my life.” 

“When I first took, sir,” resumed Lamps, “ 
composing little comic-songs-like——” 3 

Barbox Brothers eyed him with great disfavour. 

““—-To composing little comic-songs-like—and what 
was more hard—to singing ’em afterwards,’’ said 
Lamps, “it went against the grain at that time, 
it did indeed.” 

Something that was not all oil here shining in 
Lamps’s eye, Barbox Brothers withdrew his own 
a little disconcerted, looked at the fire, and put a 
foot on the top bar. “ Why did you do it, then?’’ he 
asked after a short pause; abruptly enough, but in 
a softer tone. “If you didn’t want to do it, why did 
you do it ? Where did you sing them? Public-house ?” 


a) 
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To which Mr. Lamps returned the curious reply: 
“ Bedside.”’ 

At this moment, while the traveller looked at him 
for elucidation, Mugby Junction started suddenly, 
trembled violently, and opened its gas eyes. ‘‘She’s 
got up!” Lamps announced, excited. “What lays in 
her power is sometimes more, and sometimes less; 
but it’s laid in her power to get up to-night, by 
George!” 

The legend “Barbox Brothers,” in large white 
letters on two black surfaces, was very soon after- 
wards trundling on a truck through a silent street, 
and, when the owner of the legend had shivered on 
the pavement half an hour, what time the porter’s 
knocks at the inn door knocked up the whole town 
first, and the inn last, he groped his way into the 
close air of a shut-up house, and so groped between 
the sheets of a shut-up bed that seemed to have been 
expressly refrigerated for him when last made. 


[The Gentleman for Nowhere, whose real name is 
Mr, Jackson, has had an unhappy childhood, and a still 
more unhappy life in later years. He has had to give up his 
wish to be a doctor, and against his will he is made to join 
a firm of ill repute called Barbox Brothers. So many years 
does he spend there that he seems to be no longer Mr. Jackson 
but to have turned into Barbox Brothers. 

At last he retires from the business, and leaving his old 
unhappy life behind him he takes a through ticket for Some- 
where, but suddenly gets out at Mugby Junction, and here 
we meet him at the beginning of this story. Although he 
means to take one of the seven lines from Mugby, which he 
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believes is leading somewhere to his new life, he lingers at 
the junction because even on the first day he begins to find 
interests in the place. He makes friends with Phoebe, a poor 
cripple who keeps a children’s school, and discovers that she 
is the daughter of Lamps. It is for her that Lamps writes 
“little comic-songs—like” during his lonely night watches, 
and sings them to her to amuse her during the day. She 
loves music, and ‘‘Barbox Brothers” goes to “the great 
ingenious town” near by, and brings her a musical instrument 
which she can play whilst lying on her back. He stays on 
for a time at Mugby, but his birthday, that he is dreading, 
draws near. He wishes to travel away from it and forget it 
by seeing new scenes. After much discussion, Phoebe advises 
him to take the seventh road, the road by which he went 
when he brought her back the musical instrument, and 
consequently much happiness.] 


So at last the gentleman for Nowhere took a ticket 
for Somewhere, and his destination was the great 
ingenious town. 

He had loitered so long about the junction that it 
was the eighteenth of December when he left it. 
“High time,’ he reflected, as he seated himself in 
the train, ‘that I started in earnest! Only one clear 
day remains between me and the day I am running 
away from. I'll push onward for the hill-country 
to-morrow. I'll go to Wales.” 

It was with some pains that he placed before 
himself the undeniable advantages to be gained in 
the way of novel occupation for his senses from 
misty mountains, swollen streams, rain, cold, a wild 
seashore, and rugged roads. And yet he scarcely 
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made them out as distinctly as he could have wished. 
Whether the poor girl, in spite of her new resource, 
her music, would have any feeling of loneliness 
upon her now—just at first—that she had not had 
before; whether she saw those very pufis of steam 
and smoke that he saw, as he sat in the train thinking 
of her; whether her face would have any pensive 
shadow on it as they died out of the distant view 
from her window; whether, in telling him he had done 
her so much good, she had not unconsciously corrected 
his old moody bemoaning of his station in life, by 
setting him thinking that a man might be a great 
healer, if he would, and yet not be a great doctor; 
these and other similar meditations got between him 
and his Welsh picture. There was within him, too, 
that dull sense of vacuity which follows separation 
from an object of interest, and cessation of a pleasant 
pursuit; and this sense, being quite new to him, made 
him restless. Further, in losing Mugby Junction, he 
had found himself again; and he was not the more 
enamoured of himself for having lately passed his 
time in better company. 

But surely here, not far ahead, must be the great 
ingenious town. This crashing and clashing that the 
train was undergoing, and this coupling on to it of a 
multitude of new echoes, could mean nothing less 
than approach to the great station. It did mean 
nothing less. After some stormy flashes of town 
lightning, in the way of swift revelations of red brick 
blocks of houses, high red brick chimney-shafts, 
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vistas of red brick railway arches, tongues of fire, 
blocks of smoke, valleys of canal, and hills of coal, 
there came the thundering in at the journey’s end. 

Having seen his portmanteau safely housed in the 
hotel he chose, and having appointed his dinner 
hour, Barbox Brothers went out for a walk in the 
busy streets. And now it began to be suspected by 
him that Mugby Junction was a junction of many 
branches, invisible as well as visible, and had joined 
him to an endless number of by-ways. For, whereas 
he would, but a little while ago, have walked these 
streets blindly brooding, he now had eyes and thoughts 
for a new external world. How the many toiling 
people lived, and loved, and died; how wonderful 
it was to consider the various trainings of eye and 
hand, the nice distinctions of sight and touch, that 
separated them into classes of workers, and even 
into classes of workers at subdivisions of one complete 
whole which combined their many intelligences and 
forces, though of itself but some cheap object of use 
or ornament in common life; how good it was to know 
that such assembling in a multitude on their part, 
and such contribution of their several dexterities 
towards a civilising end, did not deteriorate them as 
it was the fashion of the supercilious may-flies of 
humanity to pretend, but engendered among them a 
self-respect, and yet a modest desire to be much 
wiser than they were (the first evinced in their well- 
balanced bearing and manner of speech'‘when he 
stopped to ask a question; the second, in the an- 
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‘nouncements of their popular studies and amusements 
on the public walls); these considerations, and a host 
of such, made his walk a memorable one. “‘I too am 
but a little part of a great whole,’ he began to think; 
“‘and to be serviceable to myself and others, or to 
be happy, I must cast my interest into, and draw it 
out of, the common stock.”’ 

Although he had arrived at his journey’s end for 
the day by noon, he had since insensibly walked 
about the town so far and so long that the lamp- 
lighters were now at their work in the streets, and 
the shops were sparkling up brilliantly.. Thus re- 
minded to turn towards his quarters, he was in the 
act of doing so when a very little hand crept into 
his, and a very little voice said: 

“Oh! if you please, I am lost!” 

He looked down, and sawa very little fair-haired girl. 

“Yes,”’ she said, confirming her words with a 
serious nod, ‘‘I am indeed. 1 am lost!” 

Greatly perplexed, he stopped, looked about him 
for help, descried none, and said, bending low: 

“Where do you live, my child?”’ 

“‘T don’t know where I live,” she returned. “I am 
lost.” 

“What is your name?” 

ee Polly.” 

“What is your other name?” 

The reply was prompt, but unintelligible. 

Imitating the sound as he aught it, he hazarded 
the guess, “ Trivits.”’ 
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“Oh no!” said the child, shaking her head. 
‘Nothing like that.” 

“Say it again, little one.”’ 

An unpromising business. For this time it had 
quite a different sound. 

He made the venture, ‘ Paddens?”’ 

“Oh no!” said the child. ‘‘ Nothing like that.” 

“‘Once more. Let us try it again, dear.” 

A most hopeless business. This time it swelled 
into four syllables. “It can’t be Tappitarver?’’ said 
Barbox Brothers, rubbing his head with his hat 
in discomfiture. 

“No! It ain’t,’”’ the child quietly assented. 

On her trying this unfortunate name once more, 
with extraordinary efforts at distinctness, it swelled 
into eight syllables at least. 

“Ah! I think,” said Barbox Brothers witha desperate 
air of resignation, “that we had better give it up.”’ 

“But I am lost,” said the child, nestling her little 
hand more closely in his, “and you'll take care of 
me, won’t you?” 

If ever a man were disconcerted by division 
between compassion on the one hand, and the very 
imbecility of irresolution on the other, here the man 
was. “Lost!” he repeated, looking down at the 
child. ““I am sure J am. What is to be done?” 

“Where do you live?” asked the child, looking up 
at him wistfully. 

“Over there,” he answered, pointing vaguely in 
the direction of his hotel. 

*G 
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“Hadn’t we better go there?”’ said the child. 

“Really,” he replied, “I don’t know but what 
we had.” 

So they set off, hand-in-hand. He, through com- 
parison of himself against his little companion, with 
a clumsy feeling on him as if he had just developed 
into a foolish giant. She, clearly elevated in her own 
tiny opinion by having got him so neatly out of his 
embarrassment. 

“We are going to have dmner when we get there, 
I suppose? ”” said Polly. 

“Well,” he rejoined, “I—-— Yes, I suppose we are.” 

“Do you like your dinner?’”’ asked the child. 

“Why, on the whole,” said Barbox Brothers, “yes, 
I think I do.” 3 

“T do mine,” said Polly. “Have you any brothers 
and sisters?” 

“No. Have you?” 

“Mine are dead.”’ 

“Oh!” said Barbox Brothers. With that absurd 
sense of unwieldiness of mind and body weighing 
him down, he would have not known how to pursue 
the conversation beyond this curt rejoinder, but that 
the child was always ready for him. 

“What,” she asked, turning her soft hand coaxingly 
in his, “are you going to do to amuse me after dinner ?”” 

“Upon my soul, Polly,” exclaimed Barbox Brothers, 
very much at a loss, “I have not the slightest idea!” 

“Then [ tell you what,” said Polly. “Have you got 
any cards at your house?” | 
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“Plenty,” said Barbox Brothers in a boastful vein. 

“Very well. Then I’ll build houses, and you shall 
look at me. You mustn’t blow, you know.” 

“Oh no,” said Barbox Brothers. ‘No, no, no. No 
blowing. Blowing’s not fair.”’ 

He flattered himself that he had said this pretty 
well for an idiotic monster; but the child, instantly 
perceiving the awkwardness of his attempt to adapt 
himself to her level, utterly destroyed his hopeful 
opinion of himself by saying compassionately: “‘ What 
a funny man you are!” 

Feeling, after this melancholy failure, as if he every 
minute grew bigger and heavier in person, and weaker 
in mind, Barbox gave himself up for a bad job. No 
giant ever submitted more meekly to be led in triumph 
by all-conquering Jack than he to be bound in 
slavery to Polly. 

. “Do you know any stories ?”” she asked him. 

He was reduced to the humiliating confession: “No.” 
' “What a dunce you must be, mustn’t you?” 
said Polly. 

He was reduced to the humiliating confession: 
“Yes.” 

“Would you like me to teach you a story? But 
you must remember it, you know, and be able to 
tell it right to somebody else afterwards.” 

He professed that it would afford him the highest 
mental gratification to be taught a story, and that 
he would humbly endeavour to retain it m his mind. 
Whereupon Polly, giving her hand a new Iittle turn 
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in his, expressive of settling down for enjoyment, 
commenced a long romance, of which every relishing 
clause began with the words: “So this,” or, “And 
so this.’ As, “So this boy”; or, “‘So this fairy’’; or, 
“And so this pie was four yards round, and two 
yards and a quarter deep.”’ The interest of the romance 
was derived from the intervention of this fairy to 
punish this boy for having a greedy appetite. To 
achieve which purpose, this fairy made this pie, and 
this boy ate and ate and ate, and his cheeks swelled 
and swelled and swelled. There were many tributary 
circumstances, but the forcible interest culminated 
in the total consumption of this pie, and the burst- 
ing of this boy. Truly he was a fine sight, Barbox 
Brothers, with serious attentive face, and ear bent 
down, much jostled on the pavements of the busy 
town, but afraid of losing a single incident of the 
epic, lest he should be examined in it by and by, 
and found deficient. 

Thus they arrived at the hotel. And there he had 
to say at the bar, and said awkwardly enough: 
“T have found a little girl!” 

The whole establishment turned out to look at 
the little girl. Nobody knew her; nobody could make 
out her name, as she set it forth—except one cham- 
bermaid, who said it was Constantinople—which 
it wasn’t. 

“T will dine with my young friend in a private 
room,” said Barbox Brothers to the hotel authorities, 
“and perhaps you will be so good as to let the police 
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know that the pretty baby is here. I suppose she is 
sure to be inquired for soon, if she has not been 
already. Come along, Polly.” 

Perfectly at ease and peace, Polly came along, but, 
finding the stairs rather stiff work, was carried up 
by Barbox Brothers. The dinner was a most trans- 
cendent success, and the Barbox sheepishness, under 
Polly’s directions how to mince her meat for her, 
and how to diffuse gravy over the plate with a 
liberal and equal hand, was another fine sight. 

“And now,” said Polly, “while we are at dinner, 
you be good, and tell me that story I taught you.” 

With the tremors of a Civil Service examination 
upon him, and very uncertain indeed, not only as 
to the epoch at which the pie appeared in history, 
but also as to the measurements of that indispensable 
fact, Barbox Brothers made a shaky beginning, but 
under encouragement did very fairly. There was a 
want of breadth observable in his rendering of the 
cheeks, as well as the appetite of the boy; and there 
was a certain tameness in his fairy, referable to an 
under-current of desire to account for her. Still, as 
the first lumbering performance of a good-humoured 
monster, it passed muster. 

“I told you to be good,”’ said Polly, “‘and you are 
good, ain’t you?” 

“TI hope so,”’ replied Barbox Brothers. 

Such was his deference that Polly, elevated on a 
platform of sofa cushions in a chair at his right hand, 
encouraged him with a pat or two on the face from 
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the greasy bowl of her spoon, and even with a gracious 
kiss. In getting on her feet upon her chair, however, 
to give him this last reward, she toppled forward 
among the dishes, and caused him to exclaim, as he 
effected her rescue: “Gracious angels! Whew! I 
thought we were in the fire, Polly!” 

“What a coward you are, ain’t you?” said Polly 
when replaced. 

“Yes, I am rather nervous,” he replied. ‘Whew! 
Don’t, Polly! Don’t flourish your spoon, or you'll 
go over sideways. Don’t tilt up your legs when you 
laugh, Polly, or you'll go over backwards. Whew! 
Polly, Polly, Polly,’’ said Barbox Brothers, nearly 
succumbing to despair, “we are environed with 
dangers! ”’ 

Indeed, he could descry no security from the pit- 
falls that were yawning for Polly, but in proposing 
to her, after dinner, to sit upon a low stool. “I will, 
if you will,” said Polly. So, as peace of mind should 
go before all, he begged the waiter to wheel aside 
the table, bring a pack of cards, a couple of foot- 
stools, and a screen, and close in Polly and himself 
before the fire, as it were in a snug room within the 
room. Then, finest sight of all, was Barbox Brothers 
on his footstool, with a pint decanter on the rug, 
contemplating Polly as she built successfully, and 
growing blue in the face with holding his breath, 
lest he should blow the house down. 

“How you stare, don’t you?” said Polly m a 
houseless pause. | 
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Detected in the ignoble fact, he felt obliged to 
admit, apologetically: “I am afraid I was looking 
rather hard at you, Polly.” 

“Why do you stare?” asked Polly. 

“T cannot,” he murmured to himself, “recall why 
—I don’t know, Polly.” 

“You must be a simpleton to do things and not 
know why, mustn’t you?” said Polly. 

In spite of which reproof, he looked at the child 
again intently, as she bent her head over her card 
structure, her rich curls shading her face. “It is 
impossible,”’ he thought, “that I can ever have seen 
this pretty baby before. Can I have dreamed of her? 
In some sorrowful dream ?”’ 

He could make nothing of it. So he went into 
the building trade as a journeyman under Polly, 
and they built three stories high, four stories 
high; even five. 

“I say! Who do you think is coming ?”’ asked Polly, 
rubbing her eyes after tea. 

He guessed: “The waiter?” 

“N 0,” said Polly, “the dustman. I am getting 
sleepy.” 

A new embarrassment for Barbox Brothers! 

“T don’t think I am going to be fetched to-night,” 
said Polly. “ What do you think?” 

He thought not, either. After another quarter of 
an hour, the dustman, not merely impending, but 
actually arriving, recourse was had to the Constan- 
tinopolitan chambermaid: who cheerily undertook 
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that the child should sleep in a comfortable and 
wholesome room, which she herself would share. 

“And I know you will be careful, won’t you,” said 
Barbox Brothers, as a new fear dawned upon him, 
“that she don’t fall out of bed ?”’ 

Polly found this so highly entertaining that she 
was under the necessity of clutching him round the 
neck with both arms as he sat on his footstool picking 
up the cards and rocking him to and fro, with her 
dimpled chin on his shoulder. 

“Oh, what a coward you are, ain’t you?” said 
Polly. ‘“Do you fall out of bed?’ 

““N—not generally, Polly.’’ 

“No more do I.” 

With that, Polly gave him a reassuring hug or 
two to keep him going, and then giving that con- 
fiding mite of a hand of hers to be swallowed up 
in the hand of the Constantinopolitan chambermaid, 
trotted off, chattering, without a vestige of anxiety. 

He looked after her, had the screen removed and 
the table and chairs replaced, and still looked after 
her. He paced the room for half an hour. “A most 
enagaging little creature, but it’s not that. A most 
winning little voice, but it’s not that. That has 
much to do with it, but there-is something more. 
How can it be that I seem to know this child? What 
was it she imperfectly recalled to me when I felt 
her touch in the street, and, looking down at her, 
saw her looking up at me?” 

“Mr. Jackson!” 
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With a start he turned towards the sound of the sub- 
dued voice, and saw his answer standing at the door. 
“Oh, Mr. Jackson, do not be severe with me! 
Speak a word of encouragement to me, I beseech you.” 

“You are Polly’s mother.”’ 

“Yes.” 

Yes. Polly herself might come to this, one day. As 
you see what the rose was in its faded leaves; as you 
see what the summer growth of the woods was in their 
wintry branches; so Polly might be traced, one day, 
in a careworn woman like this, with her hair turned 
grey. Before him were the ashes of a dead fire that 
had once burned bright. This was the woman he had 
loved. This was the woman he had lost. Such had 
been the constancy of his imagination to her, so had 
Time spared her under its withholding, that now, 
seeing how roughly the inexorable hand had struck 
her, his soul was filled with pity and amazement. — 

He led her to a chair, and stood leaning on a corner 
of the chimney-piece, with his head resting on his 
hand, and his face half averted. 

“Did you see me in the street, and show me to 
your child?” he asked. 

ce Yes.” 

“Ts the little creature, then, a party to deceit ?” 

“T hope there is no deceit. I said to her, ‘We have 
lost our way, and I must try to find mine by myself. 
Go to that gentleman, and tell him you are lost. 
You shall be fetched by and by.’ Perhaps you have 
not thought how very young she is?” 
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“She is very self-reliant.” 

“Perhaps because she is so young.” 

He asked, after a short pause, ‘Why did you do 
this ?”’ 

“Oh, Mr. Jackson, do you ask me? In the hope 
that you might see something in my innocent child 
to soften your heart towards me. Not only towards 
me, but towards my husband.” 

He suddenly turned about, and walked to the 
opposite end of the room. He came back again with 
a slower step, and resumed his former attitude, 
saying: 

“T thought you had emigrated to America?” 

“We did. But life went ill with us there, and we 
came back.” 

“Do you live in this town?” 

“Yes. I am a daily teacher of music here. My 
husband is a bookkeeper.” 

“Are you—forgive my asking—poor ?”’ 

“We earn enough for our wants. That is not our 
distress. My husband is very, very ill of a lingering 
disorder. He will never recover——”’ 

“You check yourself. If it is for want of the 
encouraging word you spoke of, take it from me. 
I cannot forget the old time, Beatrice.” 

“God bless you!”’ she replied with a burst of tears, 
and gave him her trembling hand. 

“Compose yourself. I cannot be composed if you 
are not, for to see you weep distresses me beyond 
expression. Speak freely to me. Trust me.” 
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She shaded her face with her veil, and after a 
little while spoke calmly. Her voice had the ring 
of Polly’ S. 

“It is not that my husband’s mind is at all im- 
paired by his bodily suffering, for I assure you that 
is not the case. But in his weakness, and in his 
knowledge that he is incurably ill, he cannot over- 
come the ascendancy of one idea. It preys upon 
him, embitters every moment of his painful life, 
and will shorten it.’’ 

She stopping, he said again: “Speak freely to me. 
Trust me.’ 

‘““We have had five children before this darling, 
and they all lie in their little graves. He_ believes 
that they have withered away under a curse, and that 
it will blight this child like the rest.”’ 

“Under what curse?” 

“Both I and he have it on our conscience that we 
tried you very heavily, and I do not know but that, 
if I were as ill as he, I might suffer in my mind as 
he does. This is the constant burden: ‘I believe, 
Beatrice, I was the only friend that Mr. Jackson 
ever cared to make, though I was so much his junior. 
The more influence he acquired in the busmess, the 
higher he advanced me, and I was alone in his private 
confidence. I came between him and you, and I took 
you from him. We were both secret, and the blow 
fell when he was wholly unprepared. The anguish 
it caused a man so compressed must have been 
terrible; the wrath it awakened inappeasable. So, 
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a curse came to be invoked on our poor pretty little 
flowers, and they fall.’” 

“And you, Beatrice,” he asked, when she had 
ceased to speak, and there had been a silence after- 
wards, “how say you?” 

“Until within these few weeks I was afraid of you, 
and I believed that you would never, never forgive.” 

“Until within these few weeks,” he repeated. 
“Have you changed your opinion of me within 
these few weeks ?”’ 

a Y es.”’ 

“For what reason?” 

“T was getting some pieces of music in a shop in 
this town, when, to my terror, you came in. As 
I veiled my face and stood in the dark end of the shop, 
I heard you explain that you wanted a musical 
instrument for a bedridden girl. Your voice and 
manner were so softened, you showed such interest 
in its selection, you took it away yourself with so 
much tenderness of care and pleasure, that I knew 
you were a man with a most gentle heart. Oh, 
Mr. Jackson, Mr. Jackson, if you could have felt 
the refreshing rain of tears that followed for me!” 

Was Pheebe playing at that moment on her distant 
couch ? He seemed to hear her. 

“T inquired in the shop where you lived, but 
could get no information. As I had heard you say 
that you were going back by the next train (but you 
did not say where), I resolved to visit the station 
at about that time of day, as often as I could, between 
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my lessons, on the chance of seeing you again. I have 
been there very often, but saw you no more until to- 
day. You were meditating as you walked the street, 
but the calm expression of your face emboldened me to 
send my child to you. And when I saw you bend your 
head to speak tenderly to her, I prayed to Gop to 
forgive me for having ever brought a sorrow on it. 
I now pray to you to forgive me, and to forgive my 
husband. I was very young, he was young too, and, 
in the ignorant hardihood of such a time of life, we 
don’t know what we do to those who have under- 
gone more discipline. You generous man! You good 
man! So to raise me up and make nothing of my 
crime against you!’’—for he would not see her on her 
knees, and soothed her as a kind father might have 
soothed an erring daughter—“ thank you, bless you, 
thank you!” 

When he next spoke, it was after having drawn 
aside the window curtain and looked out awhile. 
Then he only said: 

“Is Polly asleep?” 

“Yes. As I came in, I met her going away upstairs, 
and put her to bed myself.” 

“Leave her with me for to-morrow, Beatrice, and 
write me your address on this leaf of my pocket-book. 
In the evening I will bring her home to you—and to 
her father.” 


“Hallo!” cried Polly, putting her saucy, sunny 
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face in at the door next morning when breakfast 
was ready: “I thought I was fetched last night?” 

“So you were, Polly, but I asked leave to keep you 
here for the day, and to take you home in the evening.” 

“Upon my word!’ said Polly. ““ You are very cool, 
ain’t you?” 

However, Polly seemed to think it a good idea, 
and added: 

“I suppose I must give you a kiss, though you are 
cool.” 

The kiss given and taken, they sat down to break- 
fast in a highly conversational tone. 

“Of course, you are going to amuse me?” said 
Polly. 

“Oh, of course!’’ said Barbox Brothers. 

In the pleasurable height of her anticipations, 
Polly found it indispensable to put down her piece 
of toast, cross one of her little fat knees over the 
other, and bring her little fat right hand down into 
her left hand with a business-like slap. After this 
gathering of herself together, Polly, by that time a 
mere heap of dimples, asked in a wheedling manner: 

‘What are we going to do, you dear old thing?” 

“Why, I was thinking,” said Barbox Brothers, 

“but are you fond of horses, Polly?” 

“Ponies, I am,” said Polly, “especially when their 
tails are long. But horses—n—no—too big, you know.” 

“Well,” pursued Barbox Brothers, in a spirit of 
grave mysterious confidence adapted to the import- 
amce of the consultation,. “I did see yesterday, 
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Polly, on the walls, pictures of two long-tailed 
ponies, speckled all over e 

“No, no, NO!” cried Polly, in an ecstatic desire to 
linger on the charming details. “‘ Not speckled all over!” 

“Speckled all over. Which ponies jump through 
hoops 

“No, no, NO!” cried Polly as before. “They never 
jump through hoops!” 

“Yes, they do. Oh, I assure you they do! And eat 
ple in pinafores ‘ 

“Ponies eating pie in pinafores!”’ said Polly. “ What 
a story-teller you are, ain’t you?” 

“Upon my honour.—And fire off guns.” 

(Polly hardly seemed to see the force of the ponies 
resorting to fire-arms.) 

“And I was thinking,” pursued the exemplary 
Barbox, “that if you and I were to go to the circus 
where these ponies are, it would do our constitutions 
good.” 

“Does that mean amuse us?” inquired Polly. 
“What long words you do use, don’t you?” 

Apologetic for having wandered out of his depth, 
he replied: 

“That means amuse us. That is exactly what it 
means. There are many other wonders besides the 
ponies, and we shall see them all. Ladies and gentle- 
men im spangled dresses, and elephants and lions 
and tigers.” 

Polly became observant of the teapot, with a 
curled-up nose indicating some uneasiness of mind. 
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“They never get out, of course,’’ she remarked as 
a mere truism. 

“The elephants and lions and tigers? Oh, dear no!”’ 

“Oh, dear no!” said Polly. ‘‘ And of course nobody’s 
afraid of the ponies shooting anybody.”’ 

“Not the least in the world.” 

“No, no, not the least in the world,”’ said Polly. 

“T was also thinking,” proceeded Barbox, “that 
if we were to look in the toy-shop, to choose a 
doll——_”’ 

“Not dressed!” cried Polly with a clap of her hands. 
“No, no, NO, not dressed!”’ 

“Full-dressed. Together with a ficiiee.. ond all 
things necessary for housekeeping——’”’ 

Polly gave a little scream, and seemed in danger 
of falling into a swoon of bliss. 

“What a darling you are!” she languidly ex- 
claimed, leaning back in her chair. “Come and be 
hugged, or I must come and hug you.” 

This resplendent programme was carried into 
execution with the utmost rigour of the law. It being 
essential to make the purchase of the doll its first 
feature—or that lady would have lost the ponies— 
the toy-shop expedition took precedence. Polly in 
the magic warehouse, with a doll as large as herself 
under each arm, and a neat assortment of some 
twenty more on view upon the counter, did indeed 
present a spectacle of indecision not quite compatible 
with unalloyed happiness, but the light cloud passed. 
The lovely specimen oftenest chosen, oftenest re- 
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jected, and finally abided by, was of Circassian 
descent, possessing as much boldness of beauty as 
was reconcilable with extreme feebleness of mouth, 
and combining a sky-blue silk pelisse with rose- 
coloured satin trousers, and a black velvet hat: 
which this fair stranger to our northern shores would 
seem to have founded on the portraits of the late 
Duchess of Kent. The name this distinguished 
foreigner brought with her from beneath the glowing 
skies of a sunny clime was (on Polly’s authority) 
Miss Melluka, and the costly nature of her outfit as 
a housekeeper, from the Barbox coffers, may be 
inferred from the two facts that her silver tea-spoons 
were as large as her kitchen poker, and that the 
proportions of her watch exceeded those of her 
frying-pan. Miss Melluka was graciously pleased to 
express her entire approbation of the circus, and so 
was Polly; for the ponies were speckled, and brought 
down nobody when they fired, and the savagery of 
the wild beasts appeared to be mere smoke—which 
article, in fact, they did produce in large quantities 
from their insides. The Barbox absorption in the 
general subject throughout the realisation of these 
delights was again a sight to see, nor was it less 
worthy to behold at dinner, when he drank to Miss 
Melluka, tied stiff in a chair opposite to Polly (the 
fair Circassian possessing an unbendable spine), and 
even induced the waiter to assist in carrying out 
with due decorum the prevailing glorious idea. To 
wind up, there came the agreeable fever of getting 
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Miss Melluka and all her wardrobe and rich posses- 
sions into a fly with Polly, to be taken home. But, by 
that time, Polly had become unable to look upon 
such accumulated joys with waking eyes, and had 
withdrawn her consciousness into the wonderful 
Paradise of a child’s sleep. “Sleep, Polly, sleep,” said 
Barbox Brothers, as her head dropped on his shoulder; 
“you shall not fall out of this bed easily, at any rate!”’ 

What rustling piece of paper he took from his 
pocket, and carefully folded into the bosom of Polly’s 
frock, shall not be mentioned. He said nothing about 
it, and nothing shall be said about it. They drove to 
a modest suburb of the great ingenious town, and 
stopped at the forecourt of a small house. “Do not 
wake the child,” said Barbox Brothers softly to the 
driver; ‘‘I will carry her in as she is.” 

Greeting the light at the opened door which was 
held by Polly’s mother, Polly’s bearer passed on 
with mother and child into a ground-floor room. 
There, stretched on a sofa, lay a sick man, sorely 
wasted, who covered his eyes with his emaciated 
hands. 

“Tresham,”’ said Barbox in a kindly voice, “I have 
brought you back your Polly, fast asleep. Give me 
your hand, and tell me you are better.” 

The sick man reached forth his right hand, and 
bowed his head over the hand into which it was 
taken, and kissed it. “Thank you, thank you! I may 
say that I am well and happy.” | 

“That’s brave,” said Barbox. “Tresham, I have 
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a fancy Can you make room for me beside you 
here ?”’ 

He sat down on the sofa as he said the words, 
cherishing the plump peachy cheek that lay uppermost 
on his shoulder. 

“Y have a fancy, Tresham (I am getting quite an 
old fellow now, you know, and old fellows may take 
fancies into their heads sometimes), to give up Polly, 
having found her, to no one but you. Will you take 
her from me?” 

As the father held out his arms for the child, each 
of the two men looked steadily at the other. 

“She is very dear to you, Tresham ?”’ 

“Unutterably dear.”’ 

“God bless her! It is not much, Polly,” he con- 
tinued, turning his eyes upon her peaceful face as 
he apostrophised her, “it is not much, Polly, for a 
blind and sinful man to invoke a blessing on something 
so far better than himself as a little child is; but it 
would be much—much upon his cruel head, and much 
upon his guilty soul—if he could be so wicked as to 
invoke a curse. He had better have a millstone round 
his neck, and be cast into the deepest sea. Live and 
thrive, my pretty baby!” Here he kissed her. “ Live 
and prosper, and become in time the mother of other 
little children, like the angels who behold The 
Father’s face!” 

He kissed her again, gave her up gently to both 
her parents, and went out. 

But he went not to Wales. No, he never went to 
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Wales. He went straightway for another stroll about 
the town, and he looked in upon the people at their 
work, and at their play, here, there, everywhere, and 
where not. For he was Barbox Brothers and Co. now, 
and had taken thousands of partners into the solitary 
firm. 
He had at length got back to his hotel room, and 
was standing before his fire refreshing himself with 
a glass of hot drink which he had stood upon the 
chimneypiece, when he heard the town clocks striking, 
and, referring to his watch, found the evening to have 
so slipped away, that they were striking twelve. As 
he put up his watch again, his eyes met those of his 
reflection in the chimney-glass. 

“Why, it’s your birthday already,” he said, 
smiling. “You are looking very well. I wish you 
many happy returns of the day.” 

He had never before bestowed that wish upon 
himself. “By Jupiter!” he discovered, “it alters the 
whole case of running away from one’s birthday! 
It’s a thing to explain to Phoebe. Besides, here is 
quite a long story to tell her, that has sprung out of 
the road with no story. I'll go back, instead of going 
on. I'll go back by my friend Lamps’s Up X 
presently.” : 

He went back to Mugby Junction, and, in point 
of fact he established himself at Mugby Junction. It 
was the convenient place to live in, for brightening 
Phcebe’s life. It was the convenient place to live in, 
for having her taught music by Beatrice. It was the 
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convenient place to live in, for occasionally borrowing 
Polly. It was the convenient place to live in, for being 
joined at will to all sorts of agreeable places and 
persons. So, he became settled there, and, his house 
standing in an elevated situation, it is noteworthy 
of him in conclusion, as Polly herself might (not 
irreverently) have put it: 


There was an Old Barbox who lived on a hill, 
And if he ain’t gone, he lives there still. 


es 
rey 
The 


i A CHILD’S DREAM OF A 


Os 
THERE was once a child, and he strolled about a 
good deal, and thought of a number of things: He 
had a sister, who was a child too, and his constant 
companion. These two used to wonder all day long. 
They wondered at the beauty of the flowers; they 
wondered at the height and blueness of the sky; 
they wondered at the depth of the bright water; they 
wondered at the goodness and the power of Gop who 
made the lovely world. 

They used to say to one another, sometimes, 
Supposing all the children upon earth were to die, 
would the flowers, and the water, and the sky be 
sorry? They believed they would be sorry. For, said 
they, the buds are the children of the flowers, and 
the little playful streams that gambol down the 
hill-sides are the children of the water; and the 
smallest bright specks playing at hide and seek in 
the sky all night, must surely be the children of the 
stars; and they would all be grieved to see their 
playmates, the children of men, no more. 

There was one clear shining star that used to come 
out in the sky before the rest, near the church spire, 
above the graves. It was larger and more beautiful, 
they thought, than all the others, and every night they 
watched for it, standing hand in hand at a window. 
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Whoever saw it first cried out, “I see the star!” 
And often they cried out both together, knowing so 
well when it would rise, and where. So they grew to 
be such friends with it, that, before lying down in 
their beds, they always looked out once again, to 
bid it good night; and when they were turning 
round to sleep, they used to say, “God bless the star!” 

But while she was still very young, oh very very 
young, the sister drooped, and came to be so weak 
that she could no longer stand in the window at 
night; and then the child looked sadly out by himself, 
and when he saw the star turned round and said to 
the patient pale face on the bed, “I see the star!” 
and then a smile would come upon the face, and a 
little weak voice used to say, “God bless my brother 
and the star!” 

And so the time came all too soon! when the child 
looked out alone, and when there was no face on 
the bed; and when there was a little grave among 
the graves, not there before; and when the star 
made long rays down towards him, as he saw it 
through his tears. 

Now, these rays were so bright, and they seemed 
to make such a shining way from earth to heaven, 
that when the child went to his solitary bed, he 
dreamed about the star; and dreamed that, lying 
where he was, he saw a train of people taken up that 
sparkling road by angels. And the star, opening, 
showed him a great world of. light, where many 
more such angels waited to receive them. . 
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All these angels, who were waiting, turned their 
beaming eyes upon the people who were carried up 
into the star; and some came out from the long 
rows in which they stood, and fell upon the people’s 
necks, and kissed them tenderly, and went away 
with them down avenues of light, and were so happy 
in their company, that lying in his bed he wept for joy. 

But there were many angels who did not go with 
them, and among them one he knew. The patient 
face that once had lain upon the bed was glorified 
and radiant, but his heart found out his sister among 
all the host. 

His sister’s angel lingered near the entrance of 
the star, and said to the leader among those who 
had brought the people thither: 

“Is my brother come?” 

And he said “ No.” 

She was turning hopefully away, when the child 
stretched out his arms, and cried, “O sister, I am 
here! Take me!”’’ and then she turned her beaming 
eyes upon him, and it was night; and the star was 
shining into the room, making long rays down towards 
him as he saw it through his tears. 

From that hour forth, the child looked out upon 
the star as on the home he was to go to, when his 
time should come; and he thought that he did not 
belong to the earth alone, but to the star too, because 
of his sister’s angel gone before. 

There was a baby born to be a brother to the 
child; and while he was so little that he never yet 
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had spoken word, he stretched his tiny form out on 
his bed, and died. 

Again the child dreamed of the open star, and of 
the company of angels, and the train of people, and 
the rows of angels with their beaming eyes all turned 
upon those people’s faces. 

Said his sister’s angel to the leader: 

“Is my brother come?”’ 

And he said, “‘ Not that one, but another.” 

As the child beheld his brother’s angel in her arms, 
he cried, ‘‘O sister, I am here! Take me!” And she 
turned and smiled upon him, and the star was shining. 

He grew to be a young man, and was busy at his 
books when an old servant came to him and said: 

“Thy mother is no more. I bring her blessing on 
her darling son!” 

Again at night he saw the star, and all that former 
company. Said his sister’s angel to the leader: 

“Is my brother come?” 

And he said, “‘ Thy mother!” 

A mighty cry of joy went forth through all the 
star, because the mother was reunited to her two 
children. And he stretched out his arms and cried, 
“QO mother, sister, and brother, I am here! Take 
me!’ And they answered him, “Not yet,” and the 
star was shining. 

He grew to be a man, whose hair was turning grey, 
and he was sitting in his chair by the fireside, heavy 
with grief, and with his face bedewed with tears, 
when the star opened once again. 
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Said his sister’s angel to the leader: “Is my 
brother come?” 

And he said, “Nay, but his maiden daughter.” 

And the man who had been the child saw his 
daughter, newly lost to him, a celestial creature 
among those three, and he said, ““My daughter’s 
head is on my sister’s bosom, and her arm is around 
my mother’s neck, and at her feet there is the baby 
of old time, and I can bear the Pareng from her, 
Gop be praised!”’ 

And the star was shining. | 

Thus the child came to be an old man, and his 
once smooth face was wrinkled, and his steps were 
slow and feeble, and his back was bent. And one 
night as he lay upon his bed, his children standing 
round, he cried, as he had cried so long ago: 

“TI see the star!”’ 

They whispered one another, ‘He is dying.” 

And he said, “I am. My age is falling from me like 
a garment, and I move towards the star as a child. 
And O my Father, now I thank thee that it has so 
often opened, to receive those dear ones who await 
me!”’ 

And the star was ae and it shines upon his 
grave. 





THE EARLY BOYHOOD OF CHARLES 
DICKENS 


[Quoted from John Forster’s Life of the novelist, and con- 
taining a fragment of autobiography}. 


I 


CHARLES Dickens, the most popular novelist of the 
century, and one of the greatest humorists that England 
has produced, was born at Landport, in Portsea, on 
Friday, the seventh of February, 1812. 

His father, John Dickens, a clerk in the navy pay- 
office, was at this time stationed in the Portsmouth 
Dockyard. He had made acquaintance with the lady, 
Elizabeth Barrow, who became afterwards his wife, 
through her elder brother, Thomas Barrow, also engaged 
on the establishment at Somerset House; and she bore 
him in all a family of eight children, of whom two died 
in infancy. The eldest, Fanny (born 1810), was followed 
by Charles (entered in the baptismal register of Portsea 
as Charles John Huftham, though on the very rare occa- 
sions when he subscribed that name he wrote Huffam); 
by another son, named Alfred, who died in childhood; 
by Letitia (born 1816); by another daughter, Harriet, 
who died also in childhood; by Frederick (born 1820); 
by Alfred Lamert (born 1822); and by Augustus 
(born 1827). 

Walter Scott tells us, in his fragment of autobio- 
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graphy, speaking of the strange remedies applied to his 
lameness, that he remembered lying on the floor in the 
parlour of his grandfather’s farmhouse, swathed up in 
a sheepskin warm from the body of the sheep, being then 
not three years old. David Copperfield’s memory goes 
beyond this. He represents himself seeing so far back 
into the blank of his infancy as to discern therein his 
mother and her servant, dwarfed to his sight by stooping 
down or kneeling on the floor, and himself going un- 
steadily from the one to the other. He admits this may 
be fancy, though he believes the power of observation in 
numbers of very young children to be quite wonderful 
for its closeness and accuracy, and thinks that the recol- 
lection of most of us can go farther back into such times 
than many of us suppose. But what he adds is certainly 
not fancy. “If it should appear from anything I may set 
down in this narrative that I was a child of close obser- 
vation, or that as a man I have a strong memory of my 
childhood, I undoubtedly lay claim to both of these 
characteristics.”” Applicable as it might be to David 
Copperfield, this was unaffectedly true of Charles 
Dickens. 

He has often told me that he remembered the small 
front garden to the house at Portsea, from which he was 
taken away when he was two years old, and where, 
watched by a nurse through a low kitchen window almost 
level with the gravel walk, he trotted about with some- 
thing to eat, and his little elder sister with him. He was 
carried from the garden one day to see the soldiers 
exercise; and I perfectly recollect that, on our being at 
Portsmouth together while he was writing Nickleby, he 
recognised the exact shape of the military parade seen. 
by him as a very small infant, on the same spot, a quae 
of a century before. 
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When his father was again brought up by his duties 
to London from Portsmouth, they went into lodgings in 
Norfolk Street, Middlesex Hospital; and it lived also in 
the child’s memory that they had come away from Port- 
sea in the snow. Their home, shortly after, was again 
changed, the elder Dickens being placed upon duty in 
Chatham Dockyard; and the house where he lived in 
Chatham, which had a plain-looking whitewashed plaster 
front and a small garden before and behind, was in 
St. Mary’s Place, otherwise called the Brook, and next 
door to a Baptist meeting-house called Providence 
Chapel, of which a Mr. Giles he presently mentioned 
was minister. Charles at this time was between four and 
five years old; and here he stayed till he was nine. Here 
the most durable of his early impressions were received ; 
and the associations that were around him when he died 
were those which at the outset of his life had affected 
him most strongly. 

The house called Gadshill Place stands on the strip of 
highest ground in the main road between Rochester and 
Gravesend. Very often had we travelled past it together, 
many years before it became his home; and never without 
some allusion to what he told me when first I saw it in 
his company, that amid the recollections connected with 
his childhood it held always a prominent place, for, upon 
first seeing it as he came from Chatham with his father, 
and looking up at it with much admiration, he had been 
promised that he might himself live in it or in some such 
house when he came to be a man, if he would only work 
hard enough. Which for a long time was his ambition. 
The story is a pleasant one, and receives authentication 
at the opening of one of his essays on travelling abroad, 
when as he passes along the road to Canterbury there 
crosses it a vision of his former self. 
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“So smooth was the old high road, and so fresh were 
the horses, and so fast went I, that it was midway be- 
tween Gravesend and Rochester, and the widening river 
was bearing the ships, white-sailed or black-smoked, out 
to sea, when I noticed by the wayside a very queer 
small boy. 

“*Holloa!’ said I, to the very queer small boy, ‘where 
do you live?’ 

“““At Chatham,’ says he. 

“* What do you do there?’ says I. 

““*T go to school,’ says he. 

“I took him up in a moment, and we went on. 
Presently the very queer small boy says, ‘This is Gads- 
hill we are coming to, where Falstaff went out to rob 
those travellers, and ran away.’ 

“*You know something about Falstaff, eh?’ said I. 

“* All about him,’ said the very queer small boy. ‘I 
am old (I am nine), and I read all sorts of books. But do 
let us stop at the top of the hill, and look at the house 
there, if you please!’ 

“*You admire that house ?’ said I. 

“Bless you, sir,’ said the very queer small boy, ‘when 
I was not more than half as old as nine, it used to be a 
treat for me to be brought to look at it. And now I am 
nine, I come by myself to look at it. And ever since I 
can recollect, my father, seeing me so fond of it, has often 
said to me, If you weve to be very persevering, and were to 
work hard, you might some day come to live in st. Though 
that’s impossible!’ said the very queer small boy, draw- 
ing a low breath, and now staring at the house out of 
window with all his might. 

_“T was rather amazed to be told this by the very queer 
small boy; for that house happens to be my house, and I 
have reason to believe that what he said was true.” 
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The queer small boy was indeed himself. He was a very 
little and a very sickly boy. He was subject to attacks of 
violent spasms which disabled him for any active exer- 
tion. He was never a good little cricket-player; he 
was never a first-rate hand at marbles, or peg-top, or 
prisoner’s base; but he had great pleasure in watching 
the other boys, officers’ sons for the most part, at these 
games, reading while they played ; and he had always the 
belief that this early sickness had brought to himself 
one inestimable advantage, in the circumstances of his 
weak health having strongly inclined him to reading. It 
will not appear, as my narrative moves on, that he owed 
much to his parents, or was other than in his first letter 
to Washington Irving he described himself to have been, 
a “very small and not-over-particularly-taken-care-of 
boy”; but he has frequently been heard to say that his 
first desire for knowledge, and his earliest passion for 
reading, were awakened by his mother, from whom he 
learnt the rudiments, not only of English, but also, a 
little later, of Latin. She taught him regularly every day 
for a long time, and taught him, he was convinced, 
thoroughly well. I once put to him a question in connec- 
tion with this to which he replied in almost exactly the 
words he placed five years later in the mouth of David 
Copperfield: “‘I faintly remember her teaching me the 
alphabet; and when I look upon the fat black letters in 
the primer, the puzzling novelty of their shapes, the 
easy good nature of O and S always seem to present 
themselves before me as they used to do.”’ 

Then followed the preparatory day-school, a school for 
girls and boys to which he went with his sister Fanny, 
and which was in a place called Rome (pronounced 
Room) Lane. Revisiting Chatham in his manhood, and 
looking for the place, he found it had been pulled down 
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to make a new street “ages” before: but, out of the 
distance of the ages, arose nevertheless a not dim impres- 
sion that it had been over a dyer’s shop; that he went up 
steps to it; that he had frequently grazed his knees in 
doing so; and that in trying to scrape the mud off a very 
unsteady little shoe, he generally got his leg over the 
scraper. Other similar memories of childhood have 
dropped from him occasionally in his lesser writings; 
whose readers may remember how vividly portions of 
his boyhood are reproduced in his fancy of the Christmas- 
tree, and will hardly have forgotten what he says, in his 
thoughtful little paper on Nurses’ Stories, of the doubtful 
places and people to which children may be introduced 
before they are six years old, and forced, night after 
night, to go back to against their wills, by servants to 
whom they are entrusted. That childhood exaggerates 
what it sees, too, has he not tenderly told? How he 
thought the Rochester High Street must be at least as 
wide as Regent Street, which he afterwards discovered 
to be little better than a lane; how the public clock in it, 
supposed to be the finest clock in the world, turned out 
to be as moon-faced and weak a clock as a man’s eyes 
ever saw; and how, in its town hall, which had appeared 
to him once so glorious a structure that he had set it up 
in his mind as the model on which the genie of the lamp 
built the palace for Aladdin, he had painfully to recognise 
a mere mean little heap of bricks, like a chapel gone 
demented. Yet not so painfully; either, when second 
thoughts wisely came. “‘Ah! who was I that I should 
quarrel with the town for being changed to me, when I 
myself had come back, so changed, to it? All my early 
readings and early imaginations dated from this place, 
and I took them away so full of innocent construc- 
tion and guileless belief, and I brought them back 
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so worn and torn, so much the wiser, and so much 
the worse!” 

And here I may at once expressly mention, what 
already has been hinted, that even as Fielding described 
himself and his belongings in Captain Booth and Amelia, 
and protested always that he had writ in his books 
nothing more than he had seen in life, so it may be said 
of Dickens in more especial relation to David Copper- 
field. Many guesses have been made since his death, 
connecting David’s autobiography with his own ; ac- 
counting, by means of such actual experiences, for the 
so frequent recurrence in his writings of the prison-life, 
its humour and pathos, described in them with such 
wonderful reality; and discovering, in what David tells 
Steerforth at school of the stories he had read in his child- 
hood, what it was that had given the bent to his own 
genius. There is not only truth in ail this, but it will very 
shortly be seen that the identity went deeper than any 
had supposed, and covered experiences not less startling 
in the reality than they appear to be in the fiction. 

Of the ‘“readings’’ and “imaginations” which he 
describes as brought away from Chatham, this authority 
can tell us. It is one of the many passages in Copperfield 
which are literally true, and its proper place is here. ‘‘My 
father had left a small collection of books in a little room 
upstairs to which I had access (for it adjoined my own), 
and which nobody else in our house ever troubled. From 
that blessed little room, Roderick Random, Pevegrine 
Pickle, Humphrey Clinker, Tom Jones, The Vicar of 
Wakefield, Don Qutxote, Gil Blas and Robinson Crusoe 
came out, a glorious host, to keep me company. They 
kept alive my fancy, and my hope of something beyond 
that place and time—they, and the Arabian Nights, and 
the 7 ales of the Gent?—and did me no harm; for, whatever 
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harm was in some of them, was not there for me; J knew 
nothing of it. It is astonishing to me now, how I found 
time, in the midst of my porings and blunderings over 
heavier themes, to read those books as I did. It is curious 
to me how I could ever have consoled myself under my 
small troubles (which were great troubles to me), by im- 
personating my favourite characters in them... . I have 
been Tom Jones (a child’s Tom Jones, a harmless crea- 
ture) for a week together. I have sustained my own idea 
of Roderick Random for a month at a stretch, I verily 
believe. I had a greedy relish for a few volumes of 
voyages and travels—I forget what, now—that were on 
those shelves; and for days and days I can remember to 
have gone about my region of our house, armed with the 
centre-piece out of an old set of boot-trees: the perfect 
realisation of Captain Somebody, of the Royal British 
Navy, in danger of being beset by savages, and resolved 
to sell his life at a great price. . . . When I think of it, 
the picture always rises in my mind, of a summer even- 
ing, the boys at play in the churchyard, and I sitting on 
my bed reading as if ior life. Every barn in the neigh- 
bourhood, every stone in the church, and every foot of 
the churchyard, had some association of its own, in my 
mind, connected with these books, and stood for some 
locality made famous in them. I have seen Tom Pipes 
go climbing up the church steeple; I have watched Strap, 
with the knapsack on his back, stopping to rest himself 
upon the wicket-gate; and I Auow that Commodore 
Trunnion held that club with Mr. Pickle in the parlour 
of our little village alehouse.”” Every word of this personal 
recollection had been written down as fact, some years 
before it found its way into David Copperfield; the only 
change in the fiction being his omission of the name of a 
cheap series of novelists then in course of publication, by 
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means of which his father had become happily the owner 
of so large a lump of literary treasure in his small 
collection of books. 

The usual result followed. The child took to writing 
himself; and became famous in his childish circle for 
having written a tragedy called Misnar, the Sultan of 
Indta, founded (and very literally founded, no doubt) on 
one of the Tales of the Gentt. Nor was this his only 
distinction. He told a story offhand so well, and sang 
small comic songs so especially well, that he used to be 
elevated on chairs and tables, both at home and abroad, 
for more effective display of these talents; and when he 
first told me of this, at one of the Twelfth-night parties 
on his eldest son’s birthday, he said he never recalled it 
that his own shrill little voice of childhood did not again 
tingle in his ears, and he blushed to think what a horrible 
little nuisance he must have been to many unoffending 
grown-up people who were called upon to admire him. 


He was not much over nine years old when his father 
was recalled from Chatham to Somerset House, and he 
had to leave this good master, and the old place endeared 
to him by recollections that clung to him afterwards all 
his life long. It was here he had made the acquaintance 
not only of the famous books that David Copperfield 
specially names, of Roderick Random, Peregrine Pickle, 
Humphrey Clinker, Tom Jones, The Vicar of Wakefield, 
Don Qutxote, Gil Blas, Robinson Crusoe, The Arabian 
Nights, and the Tales of the Genii, but also of The Tatler, 
The Spectator, The Idler, The Citizen of the World, and 
Mrs. Inchbald’s Collection of Farces. These latter had 
been, as well,:in the little library to which access was 
open to him; and of all of them his earliest remembrance 
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was the having read them over and over at Chatham, 
not for the first, the second, or the third time. They were 
a host of friends when he had no single friend; and, in 
leaving the place, he has been often heard to say he 
seemed to be leaving them too, and everything that had 
given his ailing little life its picturesqueness or sunshine. 
It was the birthplace of his fancy; and he hardly knew 
what store he had set by its busy varieties of change and 
scene, until he saw the falling cloud that was to hide its 
pictures from him for ever. The gay, bright regiments 
always going and coming, the continual paradings and 
firings, the successions of sham-sieges and sham-defences, 
the plays got up by his cousin in the hospital, the navy 
pay-yacht in which he had sailed to Sheerness with his 
father, and the ships floating out in the Medway, with 
their far visions of sea—he was to lose them all. He was 
never to watch the boys at their games any more, or see 
them sham over again the sham-sieges and defences. He 
was to be taken away to London inside the stage-coach 
Commodore; and Kentish woods and fields, Cobham park 
and hall, Rochester cathedral and castle, and all the 
wonderful romance together, including a red-cheeked 
baby he had been wildly in love with, were to vanish like 
a dream. “On the night before we came away,” he told 
me, ‘my good master came flitting in among the packing- 
cases to give me Goldsmith’s Bee as a keepsake. Which 
I kept for his sake, and its own, a long time afterwards.” 
A longer time afterwards he recollected the stage-coach 
journey, and in one of his published papers said that 
never had he forgotten, through all the intervening years, 
the smell of the damp straw in which he was packed and 
forwarded, like game, carriage paid. “There was no 
other inside passenger, and I consumed my sandwiches 
in solitude and dreariness, and it rained hard all 
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the way, and I thought life sloppier than I expected to 
find it.”’ 

The earliest impressions received and retained by him 
in London were of his father’s money involvements; and 
how first he heard mentioned “the deed,” representing 
in fact that crisis of his father’s affairs which is ascribed 
in fiction to Mr. Micawber’s. He knew it in later days to 
have been a composition with creditors; though at this 
earlier date he was conscious of having confounded it 
with parchments of a much more demoniacal description. 
One result from the awful document soon showed itself 
in enforced retrenchment. The family had to take up its 
abode in a house in Bayham Street, Camden Town. 

Bayham Street was about the poorest part of the 
London suburbs then, and the house was a mean small 
tenement, with a wretched little back-garden abutting 
on a squalid court. Here was no place for new acquain- 
tances to him: not a boy was near with whom he might 
hope to become in any way familiar. A washerwoman 
lived next door, and a Bow Street officer lived over the 
way. Many, many times has he spoken to me of this, and 
how he seemed at once to fall into a solitary condition 
apart from all other boys of his own age, and to sink into 
a neglected state at home which had always been quite 
unaccountable to him. “As I thought,” he said on one 
occasion very bitterly, “‘in the little back garret in Bay- 
ham Street, of all I had lost in losing Chatham, what 
would I have given, if I had had anything to give, to 
have been sent back to any other school, to have been 
taught something anywhere!’’ He was at another school 
already, not knowing it. The self-education forced upon 

him was teaching, all unconsciously as yet, what, for the 
future that awaited him, it most behoved him to know. 
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That part of his boyhood is now very near of which, 
when the days of fame and prosperity came to him, he 
felt the weight upon his memory as a painful burthen 
until he could lighten it by sharing it with a friend; and 
an accident I will presently mention led him first to 
reveal it. There is, however, an interval of some months 
still to be deseribed, of which, from conversations or 
letters that passed between us, after or because of this 
confidence, and that already have yielded fruit to these 
pages, I can supply some vague and desultory notices. 
The use thus made of them, it is due to myself to remark, 
was contemplated then ; for though, long before his death, 
I had ceased to believe it likely that I should survive to 
write about him, he had never withdrawn the wish at 
this early time strongly expressed, or the confidences, 
not only then, but to the very eve of his death reposed 
in me, that were to enable me to fulfil it. The fulfilment 
indeed he had himself rendered more easy by partially 
uplifting the veil in David Copperfield. 

The visits made from Bayham Street were chiefly to 
two connections of the family, his mother’s elder brother 
and his godfather. The latter, who was a rigger, and 
mast, oar and block maker, lived at Limehouse in a 
substantial handsome sort of way, and was kind to his 
godchild. It was always a great treat to him to go to 
Mr. Huffham’s; and the London night-sights as he 
returned were a perpetual joy and marvel. Here, too, 
the comic-singing accomplishment was brought into play 
so greatly to the admiration of one of the godfather’s 
guests, an honest boat-builder, that he pronounced the 
little lad to be a “‘progidy.”’ The visits to the uncle, who 
was at this time fellow-clerk with his father in Somerset 
House, were nearer home. Mr. Thomas Barrow, the eldest 
of his mother’s family, had broken his leg in a fall; and, 
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while laid up with this illness, his lodging was in Gerard 
Street, Soho, in the upper part of the house of a worthy 
gentleman then recently deceased, a bookseller named 
Manson, father to the partner in the celebrated firm of 
Christie and Manson, whose widow at the time carried 
on the business. Attracted by the look of the lad as he 
went upstairs, these good people lent him books to amuse 
him; among them Miss Porter’s Scottish Chiefs, Holbein’s 
Dance of Death, and George Colman’s Broad Grins. The 
latter seized his fancy very much; and he was so im- 
pressed by its description of Covent Garden, in the piece 
called the ‘Elder Brother,’”’ that he stole down to the 
market by himself to compare it with the book. He 
remembered, as he said in telling me this, snuffiing up 
the flavour of the faded cabbage-leaves as if it were the 
very breath of comic fiction. Nor was he far wrong, as 
comic fiction then, and for some time after, was. It was 
reserved for himself to give sweeter and fresher breath to 
it. Many years were to pass first, but he was beginning 
already to make the trial. 

His uncle was shaved by a very odd old barber out of 
Dean Street, Soho, who was never tired of reviewing the 
events of the last war, and especially of detecting Napo- 
leon’s mistakes, and rearranging his whole life for him on 
a plan of his own. The boy wrote a description of this 
old barber, but never had courage to show it. At about 
the same time, taking for his model the description of 
the canon’s housekeeper in Gii Blas, he sketched a deaf 
old woman who waited on them in Bayham Street, and 
who made delicate hashes with walnut ketchup. As little 
did he dare to show this, either; though he thought it, 
himself, extremely clever. 

In Bayham Street, meanwhile, affairs were going on 
badly; the poor boy’s visits ‘to his uncle, while the latter 
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was still kept a prisoner by his accident, were interrupted 
by another attack of fever; and on his recovery the 
mysterious ‘“‘deed’’ had again come uppermost. His 
father’s resources were so low, and all his expedients so 
thoroughly exhausted, that trial was to be made whether 
his mother might not come to the rescue. The time was 
arrived for her to exert herself, she said; and she ‘‘ must 
do something.”’ The godfather down at Limehouse was 
reported to have an Indian connection. People in the 
East Indies always sent their children home to be educa- 
ted. She would set up a school. They would all grow rich 
by it. And then, thought the sick boy, “ perhaps even I 
might go to school myself.” 

A house was soon found at number four, Gower Street 
North; a large brass plate on the door announced Mrs.- 
DICKENS’S ESTABLISHMENT; and the result I can give in 
the exact words of the then small actor in the comedy, 
whose hopes it had raised so high. “I left, at a great 
many other doors, a great many circulars calling atten- 
tion to the merits of the establishment. Yet nobody ever 
came to school, nor do I recollect that anybody ever 
proposed to come, or that the least preparation was 
made to receive anybody. But I know that we got on 
very badly with the butcher and baker; that very often 
we had not too much for dinner; and that at last my 
father was arrested.’’ The interval between the sponging- 
house and the prison was passed by the sorrowful lad in 
running errands and carrying messages for the prisoner. 
delivered with swollen eyes and through shining tears; 
and the last words said to him by his father before he 
was finally carried to the Marshalsea, were to the effect 
that the sun was set upon him for ever. “I really believed 
at the time,” said Dickens to me, “that they had broken 
my heart.’’ He took afterwards ample revenge for this 
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false alarm by making all the world laugh at them in 
David Copperfield. 

The readers of Mr. Micawber’s history who remember 
David’s first visit to the Marshalsea prison, and how 
upon seeing the turnkey he recalled the turnkey in the 
blanket in Roderick Random, will read with curious 
interest what follows, written as a personal experience 
of fact two or three years before the fiction had even 
entered into his thoughts. 

“My father was waiting for me in the lodge, and we 
went up to his room (on the top story but one), and cried 
very much. And he told me, I remember, to take warning 
by the Marshalsea, and to observe that if a man had 
twenty pounds a year, and spent nineteen pounds nine- 
teen shillings and sixpence, he would be happy; but that 
a shilling spent the other way would make him wretched. 
I see the fire we sat before now; with two bricks inside 
the rusty grate, one on each side, to prevent its burning 
too many coals. Some other debtor shared the room with 
him, who came in by and by; and as the dinner was a 
joint-stock repast, I was sent up to ‘Captain Porter’ in 
the room overhead, with Mr. Dickens’s compliments, and 
I was his son, and could he, Captain P., lend me a knife 
and fork? 

“Captain Porter lent the knife and fork, with his com- 
pliments in return. There was a very dirty lady in his 
little room; and two wan girls, his daughters, with shock 
heads of hair. I thought I should not have liked to borrow 
Captain Porter’s comb. The Captain himself was in the 
last extremity of shabbiness; and if I could draw at all, 
I would draw an accurate portrait of the old, old brown 
great-coat he wore, with no other coat below it. His 
whiskers were large. I saw his bed rolled up in a corner; 
and what plates and dishes and pots he had, on a shelf; 
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and I knew (God knows how) that the two girls with the 
shock heads were Captain Porter’s natural children, and 
that the dirty lady was not married to Captain P. My 
timid, wondering station on his threshold was not occu- 
pied more than a couple of minutes, I dare say; but I 
came down again to the room below with all this as 
surely in my knowledge, as the knife and fork were in 
my hand.” 

How there was something agreeable and gipsy-like 
in the dinner after all, and how he took back the Captain’s 
knife and fork early in the afternoon, and how he went 
home to comfort his mother with an account of his 
visit, David Copperfield has also accurately told. Then, 
at home, came many miserable daily struggles that 
seemed to last an immense time, yet did not perhaps 
cover many weeks. Almost everything by degrees was 
sold or pawned, little Charles being the principal agent 
in those sorrowful transactions. Such of the books as had 
been brought from Chatham, Peregrine Pickle, Roderick 
Random, Tom Jones, Humphrey Clinker, and all the rest, 
went first. They were carried off from the little chiffonier, 
which his father called the hbrary, to a bookseller in the 
Hampstead Koad, the same that David Copperfield 
describes as in the City Road; and the account of the 
sales, as they actually occurred and were told to me long 
before David was born, was reproduced word for word in 
his imaginary narrative. “‘The keeper of this bookstall, 
who lived in a little house behind it, used to get tipsy 
every night, and to be violently scolded by his wife every 
morning. More than once, when | went there early, I had 
audience of him in a turn-up bedstead, with a cut in his 
forehead or a black eye, bearing witness to his excesses 
over night (I am afraid he was quarrelsome in his drink); 
and he, with a shaking hand, endeavouring to find the 
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needful shillings in one or other of the pockets of his 
clothes, which lay upon the floor, while his wife, with a 
baby in her arms and her shoes down at heel, never left 
off rating him. Sometimes he had lost his money, and 
then he would ask me to calli again; but his wife had 
always got some (had taken his, I dare say, while he was 
drunk), and secretly completed the bargain on the stairs, 
as we went down together.” 

The same pawnbroker’s shop, too, which was so well 
known to David, became not less familiar to Charles; and 
a good deal of notice was here taken of him by the pawn- 
broker, or by his principal clerk who officiated behind 
the counter, and who, while making out the duplicate, 
liked of ali things to hear the lad conjugate a Latin verb, 
and translate or decline his musa and dominus. Every- 
thing to this accompaniment went gradually; until at 
last, even of the furniture of Gower Street number four, 
there was nothing left except a few chairs, a kitchen table 
and some beds. Then they encamped, as it were, in the 
two parlours of the emptied house, and lived there night 
and day. 

All which is but the prelude to what remains to 
be described. 


Il 


THE incidents to be told now would probably never 
have been known to me, or indeed any of the occurrences 
of his childhood and youth, but for the accident of a 
question which I put to him one day in the March or 
April of 1847. 

I asked if he remembered ever having seen in his 
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boyhood our friend the elder Mr. Dilke, his father’s 
acquaintance and contemporary, who had been a clerk 
in the same office in Somerset House to which Mr. John 
Dickens belonged. Yes, he said, he recollected seeing him 
at a house in Gerrard Street, where his uncle Barrow 
lodged during an illness, and Mr. Dilke had visited him. 
Never at any other time. Upon which I told him that 
someone else had been intended in the mention made 
to me, for that the reference implied not merely his 
being met accidentally, but his having had some juvenile 
employment in a warehouse near the Strand; at which 
place Mr. Dilke, being with the elder Dickens one day, 
had noticed him, and received, in return for the gift of 
a half-crown, a very low bow. ‘He was silent for several 
minutes; I felt that I had unintentionally touched a 
painful place in his memory; and to Mr. Dilke I never 
spoke of the subject again. It was not, however, then, 
but some weeks later, that Dickens made further allusion 
to my thus having struck unconsciously upon a time of 
which he never could lose the remembrance while he 
remembered anything, and the recollection of which, at 
intervals, haunted him and made him miserable, even 
to that hour. 

Very shortly afterwards, I learnt in all their detail 
the incidents that had been so painful to him, and what 
then was said to me or written respecting them revealed 
the story of his boyhood. The idea of David Copperfield, 
which was to take all the world into his confidence, had 
not at this time occurred to him; but what it had so 
startled me to know, his readers were afterwards told 
with only such change or addition as for the time might 
sufficiently disguise himself under cover of his hero, 
For, the poor little lad, with good ability and a most 
sensitive nature, turned at the age of ten into a “‘labour- 
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ing hind” in the service of ‘‘Murdstone and Grinby,” 
and conscious already of what made it seem very strange 
to him that he could so easily have been thrown away 
at such an age, was indeed himself. His was the secret 
agony of soul at finding himself ‘‘companion to Mick 
Walker and Mealy Potatoes,”’ and his the tears that 
mingled with the water in which he and they rinsed and 
washed out bottles. It had all been written, as fact, 
before he thought of any other use for it; and it was not 
until several months later, when the fancy of David 
Copperfield, itself suggested by what he had so written 
of his early troubles, began to take shape in his mind, 
that he abandoned his first intention of writing his own 
life. Those warehouse experiences fell then so aptly into 
the subject he had chosen, that he could not resist the 
temptation of immediately using them; and the manu- 
script recording them, which was but the first portion 
of what he had designed to write, was embodied in the 
substance of the eleventh and earlier chapters of his 
novel. What already had been sent to me, however, 
and proof-sheets of the novel interlined at the time, 
enable me now to separate the fact from the fiction; 
and to supply to the story of the author’s childhood 
those passages, omitted from the book, which, apart 
from their illustration of the growth of his character, 
present to us a picture of tragical suffering, and of 
tender as well as humorous fancy, unsurpassed in even 
the wonders of his published writings. 

The person indirectly responsible for the scenes to be 
described was the young relative James Lamert, the 
cousin by his aunt’s marriage of whom I have made 
frequent mention, who got up the plays at Chatham, 
and after passing at Sandhurst had been living with 
the family in Bayham Street in the hope of obtaining a 
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commission in the army. This did not come until long 
afterwards, when, in consideration of his father’s ser- 
vices, he received it, and relinquished it then in favour 
of a younger brother; but he had meanwhile, before the 
family removed from Camden Town, ceased to live with 
them. The husband of a sister of his (of the same name 
as himself, being indeed his cousin, George Lamert), a 
man of some property, had recently embarked in an 
odd sort of commercial speculation; and had taken him 
into his office, and his house, to assist in it. I give now 
the fragment of the autobiography of Dickens. 

“This speculation was a rivalry of ‘Warren’s Blacking, 
jo, Strand,’—at that time very famous. One Jonathan 
Warren (the famous one was Robert), living at 30, 
Hungerford Stairs, or Market, Strand (for I forget which 
it was called then), claimed to have been the original 
inventor or proprietor of the blacking recipe, and to 
have been deposed and ill-used by his renowned relation. 
At last he put himself in the way of selling his recipe, 
and his name, and his 30, Hungerford Stairs, Strand 
(30, Strand, very large, and the intermediate direction 
very small), for an annuity; and he set forth by his 
agents that a little capital would make a great business 
of it. The man of some property was found in George 
Lamert, the cousin and brother-in-law of James. He 
bought this right and title, and went into the blacking 
business and the blacking premises. 

“‘_In an evil hour for me, as I often bitterly thought. 
Its chief manager, James Lamert, the relative who had 
lived with us in Bayham Street, seeing how I was 
employed from day to day, and knowing what our 
domestic circumstances then were, proposed that I 
should go into the blacking warehouse, to be as useful 
as I could, at a salary, I think, of six shillings a week. 
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I am not clear whether it was six or seven. I am inclined 
to believe, from my uncertainty on this head, that it 
was six at first, and seven afterwards. At any rate, the 
offer was accepted very willingly by my father and 
mother, and on a Monday morning I went down to the 
blacking warehouse to begin my business life. 

“It is wonderful to me how I could have been so 
easily cast away at such an age. It is wonderful to me 
that, even after my descent into the poor little drudge 
I had been since we came to London, no one had com- 
passion enough on me—a child of singular abilities: 
quick, eager, delicate, and soon hurt, bodily or mentally 
—to suggest that something might have been spared, 
as certainly it might have been, to place me at any 
common school. Our friends, I take it, were tired out. 
No one made any sign. My father and mother were 
quite satisfied. They could hardly have been more so, 
if I had been twenty years of age, distinguished at a 
grammar-school, and going to Cambridge. 

“The blacking warehouse was the last house on the 
left-hand side of the way, at old Hungerford Stairs. It 
was a crazy, tumble-down old house, abutting of course 
on the river, and literally overrun with rats. Its wains- 
cotted rooms and its rotten floors and staircase, and the 
old grey rats swarming down in the cellars, and the 
sound of their squeaking and scufflng coming up the 
stairs at all times, and the dirt and decay of the place, 
rise up visibly before me, as if I were there again. The 
counting-house was on the first floor, looking over the 
coal-barges and the river. There was a recess in it, in 
which I was to sit and work. My work was to cover the 
pots of paste-blacking: first with a piece of oil-paper, 
and then with a piece of blue paper; to tie them round 
with a string; and then to clip the paper close and neat 
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all round,, until it looked as smart as a pot of ointment 
from an apothecary’s shop. When a certain number of 
grosses of pots had attained this pitch of perfection, I 
was to paste on each a printed label; and then go on 
again with more pots. Two or three other boys were 
kept at similar duty downstairs on similar wages. One 
of them came up, in a ragged apron and a paper cap, 
on the first Monday morning, to show me the trick of 
using the string and tying the knot. His name was Bob 
Fagin; and I took the liberty of using his name, long 
afterwards, in Oliver Twist. 

“Our relative had kindly arranged to teach me some- 
thing in the dinner-hour; from twelve to ene, I think 
it was; every day. But an arrangement so incompatible 
with counting-house business soon died away, from no 
fault of his or mine; and for the same reason, my small 
work-table, and my grosses of pots, my papers, string, 
scissors, paste-pot and labels, by little and little, vanished 
out of the recess in the counting-house, and kept com- 
pany with the other small work-tables, grosses of pots, 
papers, string, scissors and paste-pots downstairs. It was 
not long before Bob Fagin and I, and another boy whose 
name was Paul Green, but who was currently believed 
to have been christened Poll (a belief which I trans- 
ferred, long afterwards, again, to Mr. Sweedlepipe, in 
Martin Chuzzlewtt), worked generally, side by side. Bob 
Fagin was an orphan, and lived with his brother-in-law, 
a waterman. Poll Green’s father had the additional 
distinction of being a fireman, and was employed at 
Drury Lane theatre; where another relation of Poll’s, 
I think his little sister, did imps in the pantomimes. 

““No words can express the secret agony of my soul 
as I sunk into this companionship; compared these 
everyday associates with those of my happier child- 
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hood; and felt my early hopes of growing up to be a 
learned and distinguished man crushed in my breast. 
The deep remembrance of the sense I had of being 
utterly neglected and hopeless; of the shame I felt in 
my position; of the misery it was to my young heart 
to believe that, day by day, what I had learned, and 
thought, and delighted in, and raised my fancy and my 
emulation up by, was passing away from me, never 
to be brought back any more; cannot be written. My 
whole nature was so penetrated with the grief and 
humiliation of such considerations, that even now, 
famous and caressed and happy, I often forget in my 
dreams that I have a dear wife and children; even 
that I am a man; and wander desolately back to that 
time of my life. 

““My mother and my brothers and sisters (excepting 
Fanny in the Royal Academy of Music) were still en- 
camped, with a young servant-girl from Chatham Work- 
house, in the two parlours in the emptied house in 
Gower Street North. It was a long way to go and 
return within the dinner-hour, and, usually, I either 
carried my dinner with me, or went and bought it at 
some neighbouring shop. In the latter case, it was com- 
monly a saveloy and a penny loaf; sometimes, a four- 
penny plate of beef from a cook’s shop; sometimes, a 
plate of bread and cheese, and a glass of beer, from a 
miserable old public-house over the way; the Swan, if 
I remember right, or the Swan and something else that 
I have forgotten. Once, I remember tucking my own 
bread (which I had brought from home in the morning) 
under my arm, wrapped up in a piece of paper like a 
book, and going into the best dining-room in Johnson’s 
alamode beef-house in Clare Court, Drury Lane, and 
magnificently ordering a small plate of alamode beef to 
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eat with it. What the waiter thought of such a strange 
little apparition, coming in all alone, I don’t know; but 
I can see him now, staring at me as I ate my dinner, 
and bringing up the other waiter to look. I gave him a 
halfpenny, and I wish, now, that he hadn’t taken it.” 

I lose here for a little while the fragment of direct 
narrative, but I perfectly recollect that he used to 
describe Saturday night as his great treat. It was a 
grand thing to walk home with six shillings in his pocket, 
and to look in at the shop windows, and think what 
it would buy. Hunt’s roasted corn, as a British and 
patriotic substitute for coffee, was in great vogue just 
then; and the little fellow used to buy it, and roast it 
on the Sunday. There was a cheap periodical of selected 
pieces called the Portfolio which he had also a great 
fancy for taking home with him. The new proposed 
“‘deed,’’ meanwhile, had failed to propitiate his father’s 
creditors; all hope of arrangement passed away; and 
the end was that his mother and her encampment in 
Gower Street North broke up and went to live in the 
Marshalsea. I am able at this point to resume his 
own account. 

“The key of the house was sent back to the landlord, 
who was very glad to get it; and I (small Cain that 1 
was, except that I had never done harm to anyone) was 
handed over as a lodger to a reduced old lady, long 
known to our family, in Little College Street, Camden 
Town, who took children in to board, and had once done 
so at Brighton; and who, with a few alterations and 
embellishments, unconsciously began to sit for Mrs. 
Pipchin m Dombey, when she took in me. 

“She had a little brother and sister under her care 
then; somebody’s natural children, who were very 
irregularly paid for; and a widow’s little son. The two 
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boys and I slept in the same room. My own exclusive 
breakfast, of a penny cottage loaf and a pennyworth of 
milk, I provided for myself. I kept another small loaf, 
and a quarter of a pound of cheese, on a particular shelf 
of a particular cupboard: to make my supper on when 
I came back at night. They made a hole in the six or 
seven shillings, I know well; and I was out at the 
blacking warehouse all day, and had to support myself 
upon that money all the week. I suppose my lodging 
was paid for, by my father. I certainly did not pay it 
myself; and I certainly had no other assistance what- 
ever (the making of my clothes, I think, excepted), 
from Monday morning until Saturday night. No advice, 
no counsel, no encouragement, no consolation, no 
support, from anyone that I can call to mind, so heitp 
me God. 

“Sundays Fanny and I passed in the prison. I was 
at the academy in Tenterden Street, Hanover Square, 
at nine o’clock in the morning, to fetch her; and we 
walked back there together at night. 

“I was so young and childish, and so little qualified 
—how could I be otherwise ?>—to undertake the whole 
charge of my own existence that, in going to Hunger- 
ford Stairs of a morning, I could not resist the stale 
pastry put out at half-price on trays at the confectioners’ 
doors in Tottenham Court Road; and I often spent in 
that the money I should have kept for my dinner. Then 
I went without my dinner, or bought a roll, or a slice 
of pudding. There were two pudding shops between 
which I was divided, according to my fimances. One in 
a court close to St. Martin’s Church (at the back of the 
church), which is now removed altogether. The pudding 
at that shop was made with currants, and was rather 
a special pudding, but was dear: two penn’orth not 
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being larger than a penn’orth of more ordinary pudding. 
A good shop for the latter was in the Strand, somewhere 
near where the Lowther Arcade is now. It was a stout, 
hale pudding, heavy and flabby; with great raisins in 
it, stuck in whole, at great distances apart. It came up 
hot, at about noon every day; and many and many a 
day did I dine off it. 

‘We had half an hour, I think, for tea. When I had 
money enough, I used to go to a coffee-shop, and have 
half a pint of coffee, and a slice of bread and butter. 
When I had no money, I took a turn in Covent Garden 
Market, and stared at the pineapples. The coffee-shops to 
which I most resorted were, one in Maiden Lane; one in 
a court (non-existent now) close to Hungerford Market; 
and one in St. Martin’s Lane, of which I only recollect 
that it stood near the church, and that in the door there 
was an Oval glass plate, with COFFEE-ROOM painted on 
it, addressed towards the street. If I ever find myself 
in a very different kind of coffee-room now, but where 
there is such an inscription on glass, and read it back- 
ward on the wrong side Moor EEFFOc (as I often 
used to do then, in a dismal reverie), a shock goes 
through my blood. 

“I know I do not exaggerate, unconsciously and 
unintentionally, the scantiness of my resources and the 
difficulties of my life. I know that if a shilling or so were 
given me by anyone, I spent it in a dinner or a tea. 
I know that I worked, from morning to night, with 
common men and boys, a shabby child. I know that I 
tried, but ineffectually, not to anticipate my money, 
and to make it last the week through by putting it away 
in a drawer I had in the counting-house, wrapped into 
six little parcels, each parcel containing the same 
amount, and labelled with a different day. I know that 
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I have lounged about the streets, insufficiently and un- 
satisfactorily fed. I know that, but for the mercy of 
God, I might easily have been, for any care that was 
taken of me, a little robber or a little vagabond. 

‘“‘But I held some station at the blacking warehouse 
too. Besides that my relative at the counting-house did 
what a man so occupied, and dealing with a thing so 
anomalous, could, to treat me as one upon a different 
footing from the rest, I never said, to man or boy, how . 
it was that I came to be there, or gave the least indica- 
tion of being sorry that I was there. That I suffered in 
secret, and that I suffered exquisitely, no one ever knew 
but I. How much I suffered, it is, as I have said already, 
utterly beyond my power to tell. No man’s imagination 
can overstep the reality. But I kept my own counsel, 
and I did my work. I knew from the first that, if I 
could not do my work as well as any of the rest, I could 
not hold myself above a slight and contempt. I soon 
became at least as expeditious and as skilful with my 
hands as either of the other boys. Though perfectly 
familiar with them, my conduct and manners were 
different enough from theirs to place a space between 
us. They, and the men, always spoke of me as ‘the 
young gentleman.’”’ 
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1. It is believed that the lost boy in “Gone Astray” is a 
character from real life. If this is so, who would he be? 

2. Who were the giants called Gog and Magog that the boy 
went to see, and if you wanted to see them, where would you 
have to go to find them? 

3. What name did the boy give the dog who ran away with 
his sausage instead of helping him to seek his fortune? 

4. What did the rude street boy write on the lost boy’s hat? 

5. Did the two pale people and the gentleman who won the 
donkey belong to the theatre company or to the audience ? 

6. Who had the worst of it when Lieutenant-Colonel Robin 
Redforth attacked the fierce Miss Drowvey at the end of the 
school crocodile ? 

7. At the court-martial what sentence was performed on 
the admiral to prevent him from prompting a witness again ? 

8. What hints can you see in the two stories by Alice Rain- 
bird and by Nettie Ashford as to their ideas on how grown-up 
ee should be educated ? 

How did the Princess Alicia’s father discover that the 
fishbone was a magic one? 

ro. How was the fairy Grandmarina dressed ? 

t1. Who was the “most particularly confidential friend” 
to whom the Princess Alicia told her ‘‘ most particular secret ?” 
And what was this secret that she had discovered ? 

12. Give a description of some of the wonderful enchant- 
ment that was worked by the Magic Fishbone. 

13. What was Prince Certainpersonio doing when he saw 
the peacocks and the fairy carriage coming in at the window, 
and how was he suddenly changed ? 

14. What preparations did Captain Boldheart make before 
see on his career of valour? 

5. Why was William Boosey such a faithful servant to 
Captain Boldheart ? 
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16. When the Latin Grammar master was turned adrift 
alone in a boat, what supplies did Captain Boldheart give 
him? On what conditions was he allowed to remain raw when 
the savages were about to eat him? 

17, Were the children of Mrs. Orange and Mrs. Alicum- 
paine different from ordinary children? 

18. What sensible things did the pupils learn at Mrs. 
Lemon’s Preparatory Establishment? And how was the 
country made free for children to do as they liked? 

19. Where was the manuscript of the story of ‘‘Little 
Bebelle” found ? 

20. What did Dickens mean by the windows in the houses 
of memory and mercy rattling after dark when Monsieur the 
Englishman thought that he had closely nailed them up? 

21. What did Monsieur the Englishman see on the cor- 
poral’s grave to know it by? 

22. Who always appeared from nowhere when Monsieur 
the Englishman particularly did not want to be seen? 

23. What did Madame Bouclet angle for with her delicate 
little line and rod? 

24. Whom did Little Bebelle go to look for when she went 
to England with Monsieur the Englishman ? 

25. Give a description of the curious little person that 
Gabriel Grub met in the churchyard. 

26. When the organ played and the goblins danced their 
wild, head-over-heels dance, what astonishing thing happened 
to Gabriel Grub? 

27. What traces were found in the churchyard the next day 
by the villagers which led them to certain conclusions as to 
the fate of Gabriel Grub? 

28. Did the sexton ever go back to the village, and was he 
changed after his strange adventures ? 

29. Guess the name of the village in Devonshire where the 
story opens in ‘“‘A Message from the Sea.” 

30. How much can you remember of Dickens’s description 
of this quaint little village? 

31. Why had Captain Jorgan suddenly and mysteriously 
arrived at the place, and what was he in search of ? 
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32. What was inside the oilskin-covered, glass-stoppered 
bottle that Captain Jorgan discovered near the desert island, 
and what did he and Alfred Raybrock make of the clues it 
gave them? 

33. Who was Tom Pettifer Ho? 

34. Where was the important paper airs which proved 
that Tregarthen had not stolen the £500? 

35. Who was the real culprit of the forgery, and how was he 
punished years afterwards? 

36. Of what town was Dickens thinking when he wrote 
“‘Mugby Junction” ? 

37. How was it that Lamps looked almost like a lamp 
himself? 

38. What surprising adventure did Barbox Brothers have 
in the town he travelled to by the seventh road? 

39. What was the programme “carried into execution with 
the utmost rigour of the law” on Polly's red-letter day ? 

40. Barbox Brothers took some new partners into the firm. 
Who were these? 

41, Where was the Somewhere that the Gentleman for 
Nowhere at last made his home? 

42. What was Dickens remembering when he wrote “A 
Child’s Dream of a Star?” 


